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MONETARY AND COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS.—THE LATE 
DEBATE ON THE BANK ACT. 


Tue harvest season in Great Britain is always a period of anxiety 
to commercial men; but we doubt whether there has ever been 
a season of greater anxiety than the present. Every man of busi- 
ness knows the importance of our securing at least an ave 
supply of the food products of the country, and that a failure of 
the harvest is invariably attended with a disturbance of monetary 
and commercial affairs, proportional to the extent of the deficiency. 
This lesson has been strikingly impressed on all of us by the 
monetary events of the last two years; and with a lively recol- 
lection of the disasters flowing from the deficient crops in 1846 
and 1847, aggravated by the Bank Act of 1844, our merchants 
and manufacturers are now looking with extreme anxiety for the 
results of the present season. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the actual condition of the crops in Great Britain and Ireland is 
calculated to excite the most serious alarm. We are threatened _ 
with a deficient supply of wheat, and with an almost total loss of 
the potatoes; and as it is admitted on all hands that the com- 
mercial difficulties of last year, and the panic which ensued, might 
be clearly traced to similar failures of the harvests in 1846 and 
1847, we need not wonder at the intense interest which the sub- 
ject is now exciting, It is seen very clearly, that if we have to 
import grain to any considerable extent we shall have another 
pressure on the money market; and in the existing condition of 
the country, weakened already by the disasters of the two past 
years, no one can look without apprehension on the probable 
result. 

Although we believe that legislative enactments cannot protect 
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us from inconvenience when the harvest fails, we are — sure 
that commercial distress may be much increased by bad laws, 
founded on mistaken notions of political economy. e think it 
is proved beyond a question, by the evidence taken before the 
recent Parliamentary Committees, that the commercial distress of 
last year was greatly aggravated, if not occasioned, by the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 ; and we are no less surprised than concerned 
to find, that parliament intend to separate without making any 
alteration in the dangerous enactments of this most objectionable 
measure. At the commencement of the session, a Committee was 
appointed, both by the Lords and Commons, to enquire into the 
operation of the Act. Nearly all the witnesses examined before 
these committees gave the most decided evidence against allowing 
it to remain in its present state; a distinct recommendation to 
repeal the principle of the measure was made by the Lords’ Com- 
mittee; and a similar, or, rather, a more sweeping condemnation 
of the Act by the Commons’ Committee, was only averted by the 
two votes of Sir Robert Peel and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in addition to the ministerial tail ;—and yet, on the matter being 
brought under the consideration of the House of Commons by 
Mr. Herries, the government altogether refused to take the matter 
into consideration, and clearly showed that the appointment of the 
Committee was a sham, and that the evidence of the witnesses 
examined before it has proved as unpalatable to the ministers, as 
it was, no doubt, unexpected. We had prepared an analysis of 
the evidence in order to show how completely it falsified the 
report which the Committee of the Commons had adopted ; but 
we prefer the following summary of Mr. Herries, which we take 
from his speech in the House of Commons on the 22nd of August 
ult., when he brought the subject under discussion, because the 
facts which he enumerated were left wholly uncontradicted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir Robert Peel, who followed 
him in the debate. 


Mr. Herrizs said—He should endeavour to show on what a slender 
foundation the report of the Commons’ Committee rested, and to ascertain 
how far it was sustained by the evidence which had been given. Many persons 
who had not read the evidence would be apt to suppose that it led to the con- 
clusion to which the committee had come, and that the report of the committee 
was justified by it. He should endeavour to analyse the evidence and to show 
that such a supposition was erroneous. The committee had examined 26 
witnessess as to the Acts of 1844 and 1845, and the two reports contained the 
opinions of these witnesses. Of these 26 witnesses two were examined exclu- 
sively on the subject of the East India Trade, and he should therefore set their 
testimony aside. That would reduce the number of witnesses to 24. The 
house had a right to know the number who gave an opinion adverse to the 
Act of 1844, and the character of those witnesses. He should divide them 
into five classes. The first class comprised those witnesses selected by large 
commercial bodies to represent them in committee. They were four in num- 
ber—Mr. Bevan, selected by the London bankers; Mr. Birkbeck, by the 
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country bankers ; Mr. Kinnear, deputed by the Chamber of Commerce, Glas- 

w; and Mr. M‘Farlane from the Chamber of Commerce, Edinburgh. These 
our were of the same opinion with regard to the Act of 1844—all of them 
agreed that it had led to considerable aggravation of the distress of 1847, and 
were of opinion that it required amendment. The second class were persons 
presiding over large banking establishments, and were eight in number. Of 
these, three represented the Bank of England, one the Bank of Ireland, and 
four the following banks :—Mr. Anderson, manager of the Union Bank of 
Scotland; Mr. Bell, manager of the City of Glasgow Bank in Edinburgh; 
Mr. Murray, manager of the Provincial Bank of ireland 3; and Mr. Bristow, 
manager and director of the Northern Bank of Ireland. Of these the three 
who represented the Bank of England were favourable to the Act, and main- 
tained their opinion, in spite of a severe cross-examination. Mr. Macdonnell, 
the governor of the Bank of Ireland, thought there were disadvantages attend- 
ing it, but did not give an opinion against it. But the other four—Mr. Ander- 
son, Mr. Bell, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Bristowe—were decidedly of opinion that 
the safety of the country required an amendment of the Act. The third class 
of witnesses consisted of individuals of great eminence and experience in com- 
merce, and in the money market of the metropolis. They were Mr. Gurney, 
one of the greatest money dealers in the world; Mr. Bates, a partner of the 
house of Baring and Co.; and Mr. Horsley Palmer; and they were generally 
of opinion, that it was inexpedient to continue the restrictions of the Act of 
1844, with regard to the Bank, as they now existed. The fourth class con- 
sisted of persons engaged in banking and commercial business in provincial 
towns; they were, Mr. Pease, representing the industry of the north; Messrs 
Hodgson and Turner, from Liverpool ; Nr. Gardner, from Manchester; and 


Messrs. Salt and Muntz, from eo ; all of whom expressed an opinion 


against the Act of 1844. Messrs. Salt and Muntz were opposed to our whole 
system of currency—to the Act of 1819, as well as to the Act of 1844, and he 
would not, therefore, avail himself of their evidence. The fifth class consisted 
of seme who had studied the subject theoretically. They were Mr. Tooke, 
well known for his work on prices; Mr. Jones Loyd, and Mr. Taylor. It was 
hardly necessary for him to say that Mr. Jones Loyd strenuously defended the 
Act, and was opposed to any change. Mr. Taylor was opposed to the whole of 
our monetary system, to the Act of 1819 as well as to the Act of 1844. It 
appeared, therefore, that of twenty-four witnesses four had given a decided 
opinion in favour of the Act. He should not avail himself of the witnesses— 
three in number—who were opposed to the Act of 1819, as well as the Act of 
1844, and to our system of currency in general. Deducting these, and a fourth 
witness, whose evidence he did not take into account, there remained sixteen 
out of the twenty witnesses whose evidence was to be weighed, who had 
declared that the Act of 1844 required amendment. But the character of the 
witnesses ought also to be kept in mind. All those deputed to express the 
opinion of commercial bodies were against the Act of 1844, Of those at the 
head of large banking establishments four were against the Act and three for 
it, the three being connected with the Bank of England. The three eminent 
individuals connected with the commerce of the metropolis who had been 
examined were against it, and were of opinion that the safety of the mercantile 
community required its alteration. Of the six witnesses who represented im- 
portant establishments in the provinces, excluding the Birmingham witnesses, 
of whose evidence he would not avail himself, four were of opinion that the 
Act required amendment in the sense of a relaxation of its restrictions. Add 
to these one witness of another class—a great writer on the subject, who was 
opposed to the Act, and the proportion in point of numbers would be sixteen 
against to one for. How, then, could the committee say, that after a careful 
review of the whole of the evidence, they had come to the conclusion that it 
was not expedient to make any alteration in the Act of 1844? 
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To the body of evidence thus brought to bear against the Act 
of 1844 the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir Robert Peel 
could offer no reply. They reiterated their well-known opinions 
on banking affairs, but they did nothing more to advance their 
cause. Sir Robert Peel acted on the instructions given to a 
counsel with his brief in a bad case, “ No defence—abuse the 
witnesses ;” and accordingly, Mr. Spooner was as usual selected 
to furnish the sauce which Sir Robert Peel seems to think always 
necessary in order to render his currency speeches satisfactory to 
his audience. There is no doubt a motive in thus continually 
making Mr. Spooner the object of Sir Robert Peel’s replies, and 
it is said to be—that the honourable baronet, and the currency 
theorists generally, are desirous of making the public think that 
the point in dispute between them and the advocates for a repeal 
of the Bank Act, is the convertibility or non-convertibility of the 
bank note. However clever we might consider this rhetorical 
trick in a paid advocate at the Old Bailey, it is unbecoming in a 
statesman, and we do not charge it on Sir Robert Peel. Those 
who now call on the legislature to remove the restrictions im- 
posed by the Bank Act are supporters of the gold standard of 
the currency, however much they may regret the inconsiderate 
manner in which the Act of 1819 was passed, and the unnecessary 
distress which it inflicted on the country. But the question now 
is not whether we are to do away with the gold standard, but 


whether it is to be maintained in such a way as to occasion 
—- ‘orm and great distress unnecessarily. Sir Robert 


eel says that such distress is proper and salutary, and on this 
question we are quite prepared to join issue with him. In the 
a debafe, in reply to Mr, Herries, he explained his views as 
ollows :— 


Sir R. Peew said—Whenever the proper time for discussion arrived he should 
be prepared to maintain, to the utmost of his power, the policy of keeping up 
the restrictive clauses of the bill of 1844. He believed the restrictive clauses 
of that bill prevented the country in April last from having superadded to com- 
mercial distress the danger of political panic. He believed the Bank would 
have persevered from April to Seon as they did from January to April, in es 
tending the amount of securities ; and he believed it was the salutary pressure 
of the Act of 1844 which prevented the discredit of April, 1847. He would 
take the conclusion of the Lords’ report on the question: he would put aside 
altogether the report of the Commons: and when the time for discussion came 
he should impeach that report, and attempt to show the house that the most 
tnwise and impolitic thing that could be done by parliament would be to adopt 
its recommendations, and give the Bank of England a power to relax the re- 
strictive clauses of the Act of 1844. He would also endeavour to prove that 
it would be infinitely better, on the contrary, seeing the necessity which 
existed for the exercise of that power, under due responsibility, and that the 
safety of the country would be more effectually consulted, as well as the 
interests of the monetary community more decidedly served, if that was 
left in the hands of the government, with the responsibility attached to its 
exercise, rather than be vested in the hands of the Bank. Looking at the 
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facility which existed in this country of abusing credit—looking at the evi- 
dence of men of experience before the Committee, he could not come to the 
conclusion that the Acts of 1844-5 had caused any injury to trade and com- 
merce, and it was quite clear from that evidence that there was not one house 
that had fallen at the time in question which had not been some time insolvent. 
He could not tell the house Low much — Na he attached to the con- 
vertibility of the bank-note, and that it should have a representative in a pure 
metallic medium. The more a country approached a pure metallic standard, 
the more it became important. Looking at the enormous trade of this 
country, and the magnificent superstructure that has been built on a metallic 
eurrency, he thought the greatest calamity that could befal it was to entertain 
a notion that in times of pressure the remedy was relaxation of the paper cur- 

. A relaxation under such circumstances would be but a postponement 
of the evil day. It was idle, therefore, to say that the Acts of 1844-5 had 
increased the pressure. A pressure at such a period was the only remedy for 
the difficulty. 


This paragraph from the speech of the author of the Bank 
Act is deserving of attentive consideration. It shows, not only 
how entirely he sets his opinion against the conclusive facts pre- 
sented in the evidence given before the parliamentary committees, 
but it also includes a mis-statement of facts, which proves that 
he has not considered the evidence with attention. It also con- 
tains the important admission that he was wrong in opposing the 
_—— of the bankers, at the time the Act was passed, to 

ow a discretionary power to Government to suspend the Act 
when necessary ; for he now “sees the necessity which exists for 
the exercise of that power, under due responsibility.” Any person 
reading his speech would imagine that “the evidence of the men 
of experience before the Committee,” by whose evidence he pre- 
tends to be guided, was in favour of the Act, whereas, from the 
summary of Mr. Herries before quoted, it will be seen that the 
very reverse was the fact. Again, he says it was quite clear from 
the evidence that there was not one house that had fallen during 
the crisis which had not been some time insolvent; while the 
truth was, as the balance sheets published in this Magazine show, 
that many houses were brought down who, but for the pressure 
occasioned by the Act, would have paid all their creditors in full, 
and have had a handsome surplus in hand. The stoppage and 
subsequent resumption of business by Saunderson and Co., and 
others, who paid may 4 demand on them in full, appears to be 
entirely overlooked; the desire of the speaker to make it appear 
that the Act had done no wrong leading him to make the broadest 
assertions without hesitation. 

The most important question at the present time, however, 
is that embraced in the last sentence of the paragraph we have 
quoted. Sir Robert Peel says that a monetary pressure is the 
only remedy for such a difficulty as that which is by no means 
unlikely to occur, should our harvest this year prove as deficient 
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as many experienced parties expect. Are we then to have another 
crisis? He says that any relaxation of the restrictive clauses of 
his Bank Act would but postpone the evil day: and we may 
accordingly infer, that neither he nor Sir Charles Wood will 
permit the Bank to make any extra issue unless a crisis again 
ensues. It is quite clear that the supporters of the Act were 
much dissatisfied with the Government letter of October last. 
Mr. Jones Loyd, Mr. Morris, as well as Mr. Cotton, would have 
greatly preferred “that the Act should have been allowed to take 
its course.” And now we see Sir Robert Peel broadly asserts that 
commercial distress is an intended necessary consequence of the 
Act, whenever it comes into practical operation; and that it is 
the only remedy for an adverse state of the foreign exchanges, 
however produced, or however temporary the balance against the 
country may be. 

To prove that such an assertion is wholly unsupported by 
facts, we need only refer to a few of the “ pressures” which have 
been permanently and effectually relieved by adopting the course 
that Sir Robert Peel says “is the greatest calamity which can 
befal the trade of the country.” Going back to 1825, the pres- 
sure which at that time had assumed the form of internal panic, 
and a distrust of the general note circulation of the country, was 
immediately relieved by an extraordinary issue of notes by the 
Bank, even on such unusual securities as the deposit of deeds, 
&c. In 1829, again, the directors acted in direct opposition to the 
principle of the currency theory. They increased their note issue 
notwithstanding the demand for gold for export, and the conse- 
quence was that the mercantile interest altogether escaped 
uninjured, while had “the screw” been applied, panic and ruin 
must have’resulted. The last instance we shall quote is so recent 
that it is familiar to every one. The panic of last autumn was 
stopped by the Government letter authorizing the Bank to make 
unlimited issues if it thought proper to do so. These three 
instances are conclusive against the dogma which Sir Robert Peel 
is endeavouring to enforce, and from which the mercantile interest 
will again suffer most severely, if any serious export of specie 
should take place during the ensuing winter in consequence of a 
failure of the crops. 

We sincerely trust that there may be no commercial pressure 
to demonstrate again the impolitic character of the measure which 
Sir Robert Peel and the Government are so determined to en- 
force. We trust that the harvest will turn out better than is 
generally expected. But should the worst happen, we hope that 
the country will insist on the ministry suspending the restrictive 
clauses of the Act, before they produce the havoc which resulted 
from them last year. 
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LETTERS TO A BRANCH MANAGER. 
Letrer VI. 
OVERDRAWN ACCOUNTS. (Continued.) 


My pear Cuarves.—The story of a draper sent you in my 
last is not a mere figment of the imagination. Of my own 
knowledge the narrative is true in the main of half-a-dozen cases 
in one little country town of my acquaintance. 

I do not mean to assert that every one is like Twist, and 
makes the like improvident use of a permanent advance from his 
banker. There are numerous instances of parties, who, starting 
with a fair capital of their own, have turned to profitable account 
the additional capital procured by them in the form of an 
overdraft. Nevertheless, it should be borne steadily in mind 
that overdrafts are recalled almost invariably in a time of 
monetary pressure and low prices, and consequently at a time 
when the trader must realize at a loss. The majority of 
applicants for overdrafts rarely think of this, Charles; therefore 
you ought to think for them, and rather encounter their present 
displeasure than their future maledictions, because it is nothing 
unusual for the man to whom you have unhappily lent your 
money, and who has paid you a trumpery dividend, to turn 
round and charge you and your advances with his ruin. I grant 
that, under all the circumstances, particularly if you are smarting 
under the loss of a thousand or two, such an accusation is 
peculiarly intolerable, the more so because a banker ordinarily 
considers that he confers a favour by granting an overdraft, and 
entitles himself rather to gratitude than to abuse: but as the 
ingratitude of insolvent debtors does not fall strictly within the 
scope of my present subject, I content myself with simply 
stating the fact. 

And how, think you, that very important class of your 
customers, those who conduct their business with a capital of 
their own, and whose banking accounts always show a balance 
in their favour,—how, think you, do they relish an upstart being 
thrust into business by means of the overdraft you allow him 
out of their deposits? It is neither a fair nor a courteous 
answer to reply, that it is none of their business, Charles, 
provided they get the interest upon their deposits, and may 
have the deposits themselves when they choose to call for them. 
I think they have a right to complain if competitors in trade are 
raised up against them by means of undue facilities, and their 
business reduced both in extent and profit. I know that it is often 
asked, by way of rejoinder to this, how the man who has to pay 
for his capital can undersell the man who is working with his 
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own? But whether he can or cannot is not so much the ques- 
tion as whether he does. Twist did, and thousands do; for 
Twist, with all his ignorance of many things, saw very clearly 
this, that his only chance against his long established competitors 
was to drive “a roaring trade” on the principle of “small profits 
and quick returns.” He argued, shrewdly enough, that twenty 
shillings are as good as a pound; and, therefore, that twenty 
transactions, which realised a profit of one shilling each, were 
equal to one transaction which realised a pound. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that a man—leaving Twist aside— 
who uses other peoples’ money, will be more cautious how he 
lays it out, not knowing when he may be called upon to repay it. 

is may be the case with some, but I suspect that in the main 
the contrary is the fact. A man who has worked for, and 
acquired his capital by the slow and laborious processes of 
industry, will have a truer appreciation of its worth, and will be 
more cautious how he disposes of it, than will the man who bor- 
rows his capital for the purposes merely of speculation. It is 
too much the case besides, Charles, for parties to regard an 
advance from a joint-stock bank, or any public body in a light 
different to that in which they would regard money borrowed 
from an individual. To an individual, the loss of the money 
would be ruin—so runs the argument—but to a joint-stock bank, 
you know, it is only so much to each proprietor,—a mere baga- 
telle, which he will never feel. And the argument does not 
always stop here, particularly with your “fast” men. Banking, 
they will tell you, is a trade, and interest and commission anak 
the premium for which the shareholders, or the directors for 
them, underwrite the risks which they undertake. Advances to 
gentry of this description, are what all prudent branch managers, 
in the language of the fire-offices, will reckon “ doubly hazard- 
ous.” I was once told by a customer, through whom we lost 
£1,000, a man of fair intelligence and average honesty, that 
we needn’t be so very savage with him; for if we would add 
together the interest and commission charged upon his account 
for the last seven years, we should find that we had lost by him 
little or nothing! 

An overdraft, if granted at all, should be temporary only, 
limited*in amount and duration by the occasion which -it is 
ah pe to meet; and there is no trade or business, however 
well conducted or whatever the amount of capital employed, in 
the course of which such occasions may not arise. The detention 
of a ship, for example,—the non-arrival of a mail,—the miscar- 
riage of a letter, and other such mishaps, are clearly occasions for 
the interposition of the banker with a timely advance, So like- 
wise when the farmer is augmenting his Hepes 5 before he 
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has brought his crops to market: or when the manufacturer is 
enlarging his stocks in anticipation of the spring or winter de- 
mand: or when the retail dealer is laying in his supplies for an 
one of the four seasons,—the banker is justified in aiding ath 
operations to a moderate extent. The draper who goes to market 
with £750 of his own, we shall say, to lay in his winter stock, 
but extends his purchases to £1,000, might not unreasonably 
draw upon his banker for the odd £250. So of the farmer; and 
so also of the manufacturer, and all others, in proportion to their 
known means, the magnitude of their transactions, their habits 
of business, and the circumstances of the case. If these four 
points are intimately known to you, you will rarely make an 
imprudent advance ; if they are not known to you, you will rarely 
make a wise one. 

You will tell me that men of undoubted means, high cha- 
racter, and extensive business would not submit to such cate- 
chising: that sometimes the first intimation you have of an 
overdraft being required is the presentment of the cheque which 
creates it, and that consequently your only course is to honour 
the cheque or lose the account. 

No doubt there are people in the world of excellent means 
and imperfect understanding, whose notions regarding the extent 
to which they may overdraw their accounts with impunity are 
governed by no fixed principle even in their own minds, and who 
would treat the dishonour of their cheque as an unpardonable 
affront, or an inquiry into the probable period of its repayment 
as an incredible impertinence. It might be wise to humour such 
men to a moderate extent, if their known character and means 
are perfectly undoubted, and you know that the overdraft is either 
accidental or temporary; but if you do not know this, and you 
honour the cheque, you should instantly honour its drawer with 
a note or a call upon the subject. 

If your respectful statement of the rules by which you are 
compelled to act is treated with scorn—if your calm but firm 
persistance in the propriety of your course is listened to with 
Impatience, and the account closed in a storm of superfluous 
indignation, you will at least have the consolation of reflecting 
that you have done your duty, and that Mr. is a most 
unreasonable, unbusinesslike, and violent person. 

But there is a class of customers of a different stamp, whose 
accounts have also a lively tendency to become overdrawn: and 
who will trespass upon your indulgence, not to the extent of their 
means, which would be easy of estimate, but to the extent of 
their audacity, which is incalculable. In dealing with such 
people, Charles, you cannot too promptly act on the offensive. 
Do not-caleulate on their forbearance. So long as you will 
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permit them they will draw. Refuse the first cheque therefore 
which they draw in excess; for your only chance against their 
style of play is instant cheque-mate. Of course they will bluster, 
and threaten, and bully: but these modern Pistols, these “ fustian 
rascals,” are not deserving of serious notice. Their wildest, and 
as they believe their most withering threat, is the immediate 
withdrawal of their accounts to other establishments, a calamity 
which you will be able to contemplate, I trust, with tolerable 
calmness and serenity of mind. 

The case which you have supposed, however, or rather, which 
I have supposed for you, of parties seeking to overdraw their 
accounts without a previous understanding with you to that 
effect, is an exceptional one. The majority of business men 
have character and credit to lose, and will not rashly peril both 
by passing an untimely draft that may be returned upon them 
with the ignominious observation—* no funds;” 

And the majority of men in business, Charles, will also 
understand -and appreciate your objections, on principle, to 
steadily overdrawn accounts; or, at all events, you will find no 
great difficulty in explaining and vindicating your objections to 
such advances. But if your customers understand neither from 
their own knowledge of business, nor can be made to understand 
through the medium of yours, why you object to allowing any 
account whatever to be permanently overdrawn, you have always 
a powerful practical demonstration at command. You can 
refuse the advance, and so clinch your argument to the com- 
prehension, I should suppose, of the meanest capacity. 

And watch well the temporary advances upon open account 
which ygu may from time to time see fit to sanction. Record 
the date of their promised repayment, and see to the punctual 
fulfilment of the promise. Laxity in this respect is contagious. 
Be careless on your part in the exaction of such engagements, 
and rely upon it your customers will not be slow to profit by 
your example. Promise, recollect, is effected by mere words ;— 

tformance by act and deed. The world is full of the one, and 
amentably deficient, I regret to add, of the other. Beware, then, 
of allowing your clients to experience that they may procure 
advances on the strength of promises which they may never be 
called upon to perform; otherwise your temporary advances will 
require no lengthened space of time to become fixtures in more 
senses than one. 

And now to revert to, I think, your only unanswered plea— 
the apparent profits derivable from a permanently overdrawn 
account. I think the example you quote is hardly a fair one, if 
I am to regard it as an average. If I mistake not, the usual 
calculation is, that the operations upon an account warrant an 
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overdraft to the extent of one-tenth their amount, or one-half 
the amount you promise on behalf of your friend Mr. Timms. 
But I will take your estimate as the correct one, and Mr. Timms, 
in consideration of your lending him £1,000, shall turn over upon 
his account £20,000 annually. ’ 

Now, if a party were to stipulate for an occasional advance 
upon his account to the same amount, but only for three months 
in the year upon the average, I presume that you would con- 
sider him bound to turn over in his account at the very least 
£5,000 in the twelve months. I believe your figure would be 
something higher, but take it at this. If, then, with a thousand 
pounds advanced to four parties in succession in the course of 
-the year, you secure four different accounts, the aggregate ope- 
rations upon which would be £20,000 annually, it is obvious that 
in this way you lay your money out to as great advantage in 
point of profit as if you advanced the money in permanence 
to Mr. Timms. 

You will argue, perhaps, that all four might require each his 
thousand at the same time, and consequently that a sum of £4,000 
would be required to effect the operation. Then do not so ar- 
range, Charles. The acceptance or rejection of an overdraft is 
entirely in your own hands, and ought in some measure to be 
regulated by your convenience. If those accounts which are 
drawn upon most heavily during the autumn months, for example, 
are already numerous enough for the state of your finances, take 
no more engagements for that season. But if your spring or 
winter engagements are comparatively light, an accession to their 
amount (always, however, with a steady eye to your general in+ 
structions from head quarters) might be worth your consideration, 
with the view of giving a better balance to your financial position, 
and a more equable movement to the course of your business 
generally. 

But this is fencing with a shadow. It is not probable—the 
probabilities run quite against the supposition—that in the 
ordinary course of things all men require advances at the same 
period of time. As the manufacturer sells, the trader buys: as 
the farmer sells, rents are discharged: as the trader sells, the 
manufacturer is paid, and so on,—one series of accounts being in 
process of reduction whilst another is in course of expansion,— 
the fall and the rise in the long run pretty nearly counterbalancing 
each other. 

And there is another consideration, Charles, worthy of your 
gravest attention before we dismiss the subject, as distinguishing 
the temporary advance from the permanent loan. I will take 
the average duration of permanent overdrafts at the moderate 
period of three years; and I will contrast the £1,000 thus 
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advanced to an individual with a like amount advanced every 
three months to a succession of individuals. By the one process it 
is obvious that you assist one man only to the extent of £1,000, 
whereas by the other you assist a dozen men to the extent of 
£1,000 each within the period. The assistance you give towards 
the development of the trade of your district is in the propor- 
tion of 12 to 1, the one transaction compared with the others. 
In other words, by means of that amount of your capital which 
you can with safety invest in yn pte! advances upon open 
account, you can effect as much for the body of your customers 
in a single month as you could effect in a whole year by means 
of permanent overdrafts,—just as a ape | of guano deposited 
upon certain square yards of ground will cause a rank and 
unhealthy vegetation over the particular spot, whilst all around 
it is left in sterility: whereas the same quantity, by judicious 
seattering over a wider surface, will produce tenfold, and a 
healthier crop to boot. And whatsoever tends to stimulate 
healthily the trade of Huggleton cannot fail to stimulate the 
profits of your branch, for a growing trade is accompanied by 
enlarged operations and augmented profits; the one result 
giving increased activity to your accounts, the other tending to 
swell the aggregate of your deposits. 

To sum all up, and conclude this lengthy epistle: the per- 
manent overdraft is inconvertible in case of need, and therefore 
dangerous as a banking asset; it is, generally speaking, an un- 
wholesome prop to the trader who requires it; it inflicts an injury 
upon the trader whose capital renders him independent of it; it 
is not more profitable than the temporary advance; and it ties 
up the hands of the banker from giving that legitimate assistance 
to the monetary wants of his district which he is bound to give 
—for banking, like property, has its duties as well as its rights. 

When the several counts of this indictment have been declared 
by competent parties “not proven,” I will be prepared to re- 
consider the subject. Until then I bid it farewell. 


August, 1848. THOMAS BULLION. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE SAVINGS’ BANK SYSTEM. 


A sELEcT (secret) Committee of the House of Commons having 
been engaged during the last month in enquiring into the laws 
regulating Savings’ Banks in Ireland (involving necessarily those 
in the other parts of the United Kingdom), with a view to their 
amendment, a detailed reference to the origin, progress, and pre- 
sent state of those institutions may not, under existing circum- 
stances, be altogether unattended with advantage. 
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As far back as the year 1806, the late Dr. Patrick Colquhoun, 
an author and statist, as well known on the continent of Europe. 
and in North America as in his own country for his benevolent 
views and profound knowledge of the various branches of political 
economy, suggested in his “Treatise on Indigence” the esta- 
blishment of a “ National Deposit Bank for Parochial Societies,” 
which, by leading the poor by gentle means into the way of 
helping themselves, might, when in maturity, have the effect, not 
only of promoting provident habits among the lower orders, but 
of considerably reducing the number of paupers, to the benefit 
as well of the payers of poor rates as of the community generally. 

Again, some years afterwards, when the numerous advocates 
for the establishment of national deposit banks were enabled, 
with the assistance of such men as Mr. Rose, Mr. Malthus, Mr. 
Hume, Lord Spencer, and others, to mature their plans, not 
exactly upon the system contemplated by Dr. Colquhoun in 1806, 
but as a considerable step towards it, it was stated in some printed 
observations on banks for savings by Mr. Rose, that the situation 
of the /ower classes of society would doubtless be ameliorated by 
the establishment and promotion of such banks, because industry, 
sobriety, and economy among those classes would be encouraged, 
by .the inducement held out to them to make /itt/e savings as 
a provision against future want or old age. 

It is sufficiently clear, from the opinions above quoted of men 
who were mainly instrumental in the establishment of banks for 
savings as they now exist, that the true principle upon which 
those institutions were founded, and ought to have been and to 
be conducted, is leading the poor by gentle means into the way of 
helping themselves, by inducing them to make /ittle savings, and 
by ensuring to them the repayment of those savings with interest, 
or by-managing the investment of them, for the owners, to the 
best possible advantage. 

It was contemplated at first, that if the plan were fairly car- 
ried out, the deposits in the various Savings’ Banks which would, 
in course of time, be established, would seldom exceed a million 
in amount. The announcement, therefore, that the government 
would undertake the employment of the funds deposited, and 
would guarantee the payment of interest, and the return of the 
exact amount of money lodged in their hands, was received with 
acclamation by all classes, and the passing of the first acts of par- 
liament in July, 1817, to carry out the views of the government, 
gave such a stimulus to the plan, that in England alone one 
hundred and sixty-four Savings’ Banks had been established on 
11th March, 1818, and the debentures issued to them by the 
National Debt Commissioners amounted on the same day to 
£657,187. 
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According to the acts of parliament, passed in 1817, a depo- 
sitor in Ireland was restricted to the investment of £50 in each 
year, while in England the amount allowed to be invested was 
£100 the first year, and £50 every year afterwards, The in- 
terest payable by the National Debt Commissioners to the Trustees 
of the Savings’ Banks on the debentures issued by the former to 
the latter, was at the rate of 3d. per cent. per diem, or £4 11s. 3d. 
per cent. per annum, of which rate the depositors usually received 
£4 per cent. per annum. 

The fixing of so large a sum as £100, in the case of England, 
and £50, in that of Ireland, as the amount of an individual de- 
positor’s payments during the first year, and £50 in both cases 
during the following years, without any restriction as to their 
number, seems hardly reconcileable with the object of receiving 
small sums from the poorer classes, and with the general expecta- 
tion that the aggregate amount of the deposits would seldom 
exceed a million. 

It may, therefore, be reasonably inferred from the above cir- 
cumstance, and from so large an amount as £657,187 having 
been, in consequence, paid over to the National Debt Com- 
missioners, between 6th August, 1817, and 11th March, 1818, 
that the abuse of the system, which, for some years past, has been 
undeniable, may be dated from its very establishment. The 
sacrifice made by the government in the case of the interest paid 
to the Trustees of the Savings’ Banks, commenced also at the very 
same period, because, on the 2nd June, 1818, the annual interest 
payable on the debentures issued to them amounted to £43,336, 
while the annual interest receivable by the Commissioners on 
the 3 per cent. annuities, purchased by them with the amount 
of those debentures, was £35,471, showing a difference of £7,865 
in the first ten months of the operation of the system. 

In May, 1818, it became necessary to make some trifling 
alterations in the Savings’ Bank Acts, passed in the previous 
year, and additional alterations of a similar character were again 
effected in July, 1820, but such amendments of the laws did not 
affect the rate of interest payable by the National Debt Com- 
missioners to the Trustees, nor that payable by the latter to the 
Depositors, nor did they reduce the amounts allowed to be 
deposited. The latter was not effected until June, 1824, 

Meanwhile the increase of deposits was as follows: 

The payments made by the Trastens of the Savings Banks in 
England, from 6th August, 1817, to 5th July, 1820, amounted 
to £3,188,865 ; and the interest received by the Commissioners 
on the investments made by them on account of the Trustees 
amounted to £178,237, making the total of the money received 
£3,367,102, The total stock purchased with the money so 
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received amounted to £3,926,379 in the 3 per cent. and 3} per 
cent. annuities. 

On 5th April 1821 the payments made by the Trustees to the 
Commissioners, from 6th August, 1817, amounted to £3,726,793, 
showing an increase in the nine mouths, of £537,928 ; while the 
repayments made by the latter, from 6th August, 1817, amounted 
to only £219,072. 

The loss in the interest account of the National Debt Com- 
missioners necessarily increased in the same proportion as the 
deposits. 

The amount of interest paid and credited by the Commis- 
sioners to the Trustees of the Savings’ Banks, and the amount of 
dividends received by the former on the stock purchased with 


the deposits, from 6th August, 1817, to 5th January, 1822, are 
thus shown :— 


ENGLAND, 
Amount of interest paid and credited to Savings’ Banks -. £461,400 
Amount of dividends received on ae - -» 401,016 


Difference or Loss + és .» £60,384 


IRELAND, 
Amount of interest paid and credited to Savings’ Banks .. £14,416 


Amount of dividen received ae : 


11,829 
Difference or Loss os 6s es £2,587 


From 1820 to 1824 the deposits increased rapidly, and during 
the parliamentary session of the latter year the reduction in the 
amount allowed to be deposited, to which we have referred, was 
effected. According to the act then passed, the deposits of any 
one depositor were not, after 20th Nov., 1824, to exceed £50 in 
the first year, both in Great Britain and in Ireland, nor £30 in 
any one year afterwards, nor £200 in the whole, exclusive of 
interest. 

The date when the new regulation came into operation may 
be said to have formed the first epoch in the annals of Savings’ 
Banks; and the state of the account between. the Trustees and 
the National Debt Commissioners at that period was as follows :— 

Savines’ Banks AND FRIENDLY SociETiEs. 
From 6th August, 1817, to 20th November, 1824, 
Gt, Britain and 
Gt. Britain, Ireland. Ireland. 
Amount received from, and credited 


to the trustees, including interest £11,636,271.. £725,648, .£12,361,919 
Amount paid to the trustees, in- 


cluding interest ae oe 492,526,, 140,144,, 632,670 


Balances due to the trustees on 20th 
Noy., 1824 i vie +» £11,143,745, . £585,504, , £11,729,249 
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Thus showing that the balance of these accumulated savings, sup- 
posed to be of the poorer classes of society only, exceeded eleven 
millions in Great Britain, and half a million in Ireland, at the 
end of seven years. The fallacy of this supposition appears on 
the very face of the statement. To attempt to controvert it 
would be useless. 
‘The 3 per cent. and 3} per cent. stocks, standing in the names 

\ithe National Debt Commissioners to meet the demands of the 
awners of the above accumulations, on 20th Nov., 1824, amounted 
to £13,384,350, being £12,700,018 stock, applicable to the 
deposits in Great Britain, and £684,332 applicable to those in 
Ireland, 
The interest paid by the commissioners to the trustees, up to 

20th Nov., 1824, amounted to ‘ 7 .. £1,540,557 
While that received by them during the same period amounted to 1,317,382 


Difference or Loss b, nies 53 £223,175 


It is evident, from the above particulars, that after incurring 
liabilities amounting to nearly twelve millions at the end of seven 
years, and sacrificing in the payment of interest to the trustees of 
Savings’ Banks during that period a sum exceeding two hundred 
thousand pounds, averaging more than thirty thousand pounds 
annually, the Government was bound, in 1824, to introduce some 
restrictive measure. The. proof, however, that the Act of 1824 
and all the subsequent acts relating to Savings’ Banks have failed 
in making those institutions what they were intended to be, viz., 
receptacles for the small savings of the poorer classes alone, and 
have only served to -continue a defective system, must be 
reserved for another article in a future number. 








THE IRISH SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


Tue following is the report of Mr. John Tidd Pratt, appointed by 
Government to conduct the investigation into the abuses in the 
Savings’ Banks in Ireland :— 


“JOHN TIDD PRATT, ESQ., TO THE LORDS OF THE TREASURY. 


**My Lords,—In compliance with your lordships’ directions, I proceeded 
to Tralee, to investigate the circumstances connected with the -failure of the 
Savings’ Bank at that place, and as the arbitrator to decide, pursuant to 7 and 
8 Vict., c. 83, s. 14, any case of dispute which might arise between the depo- 
sitors and the trustees and managers. 

“On a careful investigation of the books of the institution, I found that 
the treasurer’s (Mr. Rowen) accounts were perfectly correct, as well as those 
of the manager (Mr. Fitzgerald), who almost invariably attended at the office 
on the day of receiving and repaying deposits ; but that the money had been 
abstracted by the secretary, who appeared to have made fraudulent entries of 
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receipts and payments, to have altered the figures in the cash books and 
ledgers, and to have entered accounts which were still due as having been 
id. , 

. “It awe to me that the trustees and managers had been guilty of 
neglect and default in the m ment of the affairs and examinations of the 
accounts of the institution, as if common attention had been paid in auditing 
or making up the yearly accounts to a comparison of the aan accounts with 
the books of payments, the fraudulent practices of the secretary must have 
been immediately discovered. 

«On a careful investigation, it appeared that the secretary had commenced 
abstracting the money in the year 1832, and that the deficiency on the closi 
of the bank on the 3rd of April last was about £34,000; the amount claim 
being about £36,000, and the money in the treasurer’s hands and with the 
commissioners being about £1,600. 

‘*T issued an advertisement requesting the depositors to bring in their pass- 
books, and was engaged for five days investigating nearly nine hundred cases. 

“It appears to me that on the part of the depositors, the greatest abuse of 
these valuable institutions has existed. Claims were made by one person of 
sums amounting in the whole to £1,100, by another of , another of 
£620, another of £500, another of £400, another of £320, &c., which were 
invested in sums of £30 each, very often on the same day, in the name of the 
owner, and a second party for whom he deposited, as nominee or trustee; but 
the depositor retained the possession of all the books, and was allowed to with- 
draw the money, without the consent of the party for whom he appeared as 
trustee; and, indeed, until the defalcation took place, such party was not 
aware of any investment having been made in their names. They were 
generally the wife, child, or some relation of the depositor, and in several 
instances altogether fictitious. But I ascertained that this irregularity had in 
most cases taken place with the knowledge, and, in several instances, under 
the advice and direction of the attending manager. 

“In one instance a deposit was made in one day of £400, on account of a 
fever hospital ; another of £483, in the aid of a fund for building a chapel, &c. ; 
and several other deposits were made contrary to law, not only as regarded 
amounts, but also belonging to institutions not legally authorised to invest 
their funds; and in the books at Tralee I found that the Irish Productive Loan 
Fund had been allowed to invest a sum of more than £5,000, but which had 
last year been withdrawn: Several parties who were inmates of the Union 
Workhouse, as well as recipients of the late relief fund, appeared before me as 
claimants, and three parties who were in jail as debtors came, in the custody of 
the jailer, to claim deposits. 

“The average amount due to each depositor at Tralee exceeded £40, 
although in England it does not exceed £2). 

“‘ Before completing the investigation at Tralee, I was informed of the 
defalcation at Killarney, which I found to differ very little, both with respect 
to the trustees and managers, the fraud of the secretary, and the class of 
depositors, among whom were to be found the occupiers of the unions and the 
recipients of out-door relief, &c. &c. The accounts of the treasurer were 
correct. 

“At Killarney the deficiency is about £20,000, there being £16,000 to 
meet claims to the amount of £36,000, though it is expected the property of 
the late actuary will produce about £5,000 more. The average amount due 
to each depositor exceeded £45; and in one instance a party had a few weeks 
since deposited in one day £420, which he had a few days previous withdrawn 
in gold from the Provincial Bank of Ireland. 

“ Having ascertained and investigated the circumstances of each case 
brought before me, it now remains with me to decide upon whom the loss 
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must fall. This point depends on the provisions of the 9 Geo. 4, e. 92, s. 9, 
and the 7 and 8 Vict. c. 85, s. 6. The 5 Geo. 4, c. 92, s. 9, enacts, ‘ That no 
trustee or manager shall be personally liable, except for his own acts and 
deeds, nor for anything done by him in the execution of his office, except in 
ceases where he shall be guilty of wilful neglect or default.’ 

“The 7 & 8 Vic., c. 83, s.6, enacts, ‘That no trustee or managers of any 
Savings’ Bank shall be liable to make good any deficiency which may hereafter 
arise im the funds of any Savings’ Bank, unless such persons shall have respect- 
ively declared by writing under their hands, and deposited with the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the National Debt, that they are willing so to be 
answerable ; and it shall be lawful for each of such persons, or for such persons 
collectively, to limit his or their responsibility to such sum as shall be specified 
in any such instrument; provided always that the trustee and manager of any 
such institution shall be and is hereby declared to be personally responsible 
and liable for all money actually received by him on account of or to and for 
the use of such institution, and not paid over or disposed of in the manner 
directed by the rules of the said institution,’ 

“ Although I have myself a very strong opinion on the legal construction 
of the above provisions, I have thought it right, before I make my award, to 
obtain the opinions of the law officers of the crown in England and Ireland. 

‘* In concluding: this report, I would observe that by far the majority of 
depositors who came before me as claimants, though to all appearance in the 

eateat destitution, wese not, from the investigation I made, parties for whom 
these institutions were intended, but that they had invested their money to 
the amounts before stated in order to avoid the payment of their rents, or 
other legal claims upon them, and in numerous instances were living upon 
charity, or were the recipients of in-door or out-door relief; and the mvesti- 
gation was rendered most painful, from the almost utter disregard of truth, 


and the attempts at fraud, falsehood, and subornation of perjury which were 


made by the claimants. 
“ Thave, &c., 
(Signed) * Joun Tripp Prarr.” 


w —— 


ON THE CHARITABLE LOAN FUNDS OF IRELAND. 


Tue system of Charitable Loan Funds is peculiar to Ireland, and 
has arisen from the privileges from time to time granted by the 
legislature to such institutions in that country. The system did 
not exist to any extent until 1836, In that year an Act was 
passed authorizing the Lord Lieutenant to appoint a board con- 
sisting of influential noblemen and gentlemen to superintend 
these institutions, and conferring on them, when placed under 
the Board, the privilege of lending sums not exceeding £10, re- 
payable in 20 equal instalments in as many weeks, at a charge 
not exceeding 6d, for ‘each £1, or in other words, at the rate of 
13} per cent. per annum, besides fines. The Loan Funds were 
also authorized to proceed before the Magistrates at Petty Sessions 
for the summary recovery of their debts. In 1844, the rate of 
interest allowed to be charged was reduced from 6d. in the £1 to 
4d, in the £1, or from about 134 to about 9} per cent. 
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The following table will exhibit the pon of these Insti- 
tutions, from the establishment of the Loan Fund Board in 1837 
till the present time. 





Number of Societies 
transmitting Accounts. 





and 
Monts de Piété 


Loan Funds { 


Loan 
Funds 
only 


1847 63,647 3,749 

















From this table it appears that the number of loan funds, 
after increasing rapidly from 1838 to 1842, has been decreasing 
since that time, and as 27 of the 228 Societies were winding up 
their affairs before May last, the number will next year be reduced 
below 200. The Capital in circulation, also, after increasing till 
1845, has since then been undergoing a rapid decrease. The last 
year is remarkable as the first in which the operations were 
attended with a large loss, 

Under these circumstances it has become a matter of some 
importance to consider the policy of the legislation in which these 
institutions had their origin. The following report of one of the 


27 Loan Funds that are winding up their affairs will, therefore, 
be read with much interest, 


Orricta, Report or THE Lurcan Loan Funp, patep Fss., 1848, 
Read before the Dublin Statistical Society. 

We, the trustees of the Lurgan Loan Fund, beg to report to the com- 
missioners of the Loan Fund Board of Ireland, that after nearly ten years’ 
experience in this district, and after the most careful inquiries, we have arrived 
at the conclusion that the charitable loan fund system is productive of more 
evil than good, and we have come to the determination of closing the Lurgan 
Loan fund as soon as practicable. 

We commenced our operations on the 6th of July, 1838, and have eir- 
culated in all £118,564 in 23,428 loans, being an average of £5 1s. 2d, each 
loan. We have received £2,061 16s. 10d. for discount on loans, for pro- 
mi notes, and for cards, which makes a charge on the av of rather 
more than 9 per cent. per annum to each borrower, independent of his expenses 
for bringing forward his securities and making his weekly repayments. 

The total amount of fines received is £650 14s. 10d., and the number of 
loans on which fines were incurred, amounts to 7,119, giving an average fine 


1s. 10d. per loan, which raises the interest on the defaulters to 184 per cent. 
per annum, 
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The number of summonses issued was 645, and the number of levy warrants 
executed was 77. ‘Our debentures, which at one time amounted to £3,754, 
we have paid off in full. 

On the Ist of January last, our accumulated nett profit was £354, of which 
we expect to receive £303 from the borrowers in the course of the next 20 
weeks, and we believe that £51 will cover our bad debts from the commence- 
ment of the establishment, being less than 1s. for every £100 lent. 

When we commenced operations in July, 1838, we could not get money to 
borrow on debentures at less than 6 per cent. In July, 1839, we were 
able to reduce the rate to 5 per cent., and in October, 1845, to 4 per cent., 
and ultimately, in September, 1846, to 3 per cent. This enabled us to reduce 
the discount to borrowers. We at first charged the borrowers 6d. per £1 
discount and ld. per loan for the card. In July, 1839, we reduced the dis- 
count to 4d. in the £1, and in January, 1843, to 3d. in the £1. 

In January, 1844, by your order, we charged 1d. per loan additional for the 
promissory note, which had been previously issued free of cost. 

In July, 1844, we raised the discount to 4d. in the £1, at which rate it has 
since remained: we never made any charge for application papers. 

In coming to the determination of closing this loan fund, we are desirous 
of recording the reasons which have induced us to adopt that measure. 

The great object which we had in view in establishing and carrying on the 
Loan Fund, was to lower the rate of interest on loans to the r. We, 
therefore, early reduced our rate of interest from 6d. to 4d., and afterwards to 
3d. in the £1. (See our report on this subject, dated 30th January, 1843.) 
Shortly after that report the law was altered, and the maximum rate of interest 
allowed to be charged was lowered from 6d. to 4d. We had expected that the 
large sums lent by this loan fund at a low rate, would have, by competition, 
lowered the general rate of interest to the poor throughout the district; but 
we regret to find that this has not been the case. Finding, theréfore, that our 
operations have failed in this primary object, we have been led to investigate the 
policy of Charitable Loan Funds, with special power of recovering debts, and 
that investigation has convinced us that such institutions, whilst affording 
some facilities to borrowers, really contribute to raise the general rate of in- 
terest on loans to the poor. 

In the first-place, _——a off attention from the real cause of excessive 
interest being charged to the poor—namely, the remnant of the usury laws 
still retained, and the odium against money lenders. 

Secondly, by increasing this odium, and so preventing respectable persons 
from entering into the trade; and, lastly, by their special privilege of recover- 
ing debts summarily before magistrates, which loan fund managers enjoy. 

In all the recent suspensions of the usury laws, contracts for sums under 
£10 (which include the dealings of the poor) have been exempted. We can- 
not but consider that it is most impolitic to legislate on different principles for 
the poor and the rich, for the money lender and the loan funds. 

ing the past year, the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer “directed the Bank of England to charge not less than 8 per cent. for 
advances on the best mercantile security. Yet, at the same time, poor far- 
mers were prohibited from borrowing sums under £10 at a higher rate than 6 
r cent. 
= When the market rate of interest rose so high, the effect of this restriction 
was to prevent the farmers from getting money, or to injure instead of pro- 
tecting them. Then, whilst private money lenders are prevented from charging 
more than 6 per cent. on loans under £10, the loan funds are enabled to charge 
_94 per cent. Such anomalies show strongly the necessity of an entire repeal 
of the usury laws, thereby affording to the poor the protection of free com- 
petition, which the suspension of these laws for contracts above £10 has for 
some years afforded to the rich, 
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Another effect of the remnant of these laws is, to deter persons of character 
and respectability from cneing into the trade of lending money to the poor. 
This trade is, therefore, left in the hands of unprincipled men, who do not fear 
to violate the usury laws, and who lend money at an exorbitant charge to in- 
demnify themselves for the risk they run in such violation. 

Another great cause of a high rate of interest in the loans to the poor, is 
the odium attached to the trade of money-lending, when carried’on on asmall 
scale: formerly the same odium attached to all parties engaged in this trade, 
but now bankers are among the most respeeted classes in the community ; and 
we feel confident, that if the remnant of the usury laws, to which we have 
directed attention were abolished, bankers and other respectable parties would 
be induced to extend their transactions to loans under #10, and so the odium 
against money-lending would gradually subside. 

The loan funds, by conducting their loans on charitable principles, contribute 
to the increase of odium against those who lend for profit; and so by diminishing 
the number of persons in the trade of money-lending, raise the rate of interest 
on the poor. : 

The third way in which loan funds injure the poor, arises from the special 
privilege of recovering debts summarily before magistrates, which their maua- 
gers enjoy. The injurious effect of this privilege is threefold. 

First, it has the direct tendency of rendering loan fund managers less 
careful in their discrimination of borrowers ; and this in many instances leads 
to improvident parties obtaining loans, to their own serious injury, and that of 
their securities. 

Secondly, it renders it more hazardous for any shopkeeper or money-lender 
to trust poor persons, as a loan fund decree can always be obtained sooner than 
a quarter sessions decree. 

Lastly, it induces shopkeepers and small landholders to endeavour to secure 


the management of loan funds, so as to grant loans to their customers and 
tenants, and then use the summary powers of the loan fund against them, in 
case they fail to pay their instalments. We have heard of instances of the 
powers entrusted by Parliament for charitable purposes being thus abused ; but 
we abstain from particularizing those cases, as we only desire to point out the 
necessary tendency of the system, and not to bring charges against individuals. 

In conclusion, we must “oer our conviction that the interests of the poor, 


in borrowing money, will be best secured by the repeal of the remnant of the 
usury laws, and of the special privileges of recovering debts now conferred on 
loan fund managers; in other words, by emancipating the trade of money from 
restrictions and exclusive privileges. Such a change in the law would give to 
the r that protection which is afforded in all cases of free trade, by that 
wonderful arrangement, es ca by the all-wise providence of God, by which 
the interest of borrowers and purchasers, whether rich or poor, is secured by 
the free competition of lenders and sellers, although actuated by self-interest. 
That arrangement by which all these parties, actuated by self-interest alone, 
contribute, without knowing it, to the welfare of the classes with whom they 
deal, and to the best interests of the entire community. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE PAST HALF YEAR. 


Tue monthly returns of the Board of Trade continue to present 
an unfavourable aspect, the falling off in the value of our exports 
during the month ending the 5th of July, being not less than 
£953,358, as compared with the corresponding month of last 
year; while the imports, on the other hand, with the exception 
of grain, show no important diminution. 
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In the importation of live animals there is a considerable de- 
crease. This has taken place chiefly in cattle. Of eggs there 
has been a large increase in the half-year, but a diminution durin 
the month. Ueun has diminished. The consumption of coffee 
and sugar shows a diminution, but it still continues large. Of 
the latter there has been an increase in the use of West Indian, 
and a decrease in East Indian and foreign. The consumption of 
provisions, tea, fruits, and spices, has considerably increased, both 
during the month and the half-year. In spirits and wine there is 
not much alteration,except that the imports of rum have increased, 
while its consumption has diminished, The consumption of opium 
has largely increased. In the first half of 1846 it was 9,300 lbs., 
in 1847 it was 27,208 lbs., and in 1848 it has been 36,985 lbs. 

The comparative imports and exports of the various articles of 
raw material, show a largely increased supply. 

As regards the export trade of the may for the half-year, 
the following table will show the comparative falling-off or increase 
in the respective articles. It comprises 26 leading branches of 
industry, and out of these there are only seven which do not 
exhibit the injurious effects of the convulsions of the period :— 





First half of 
1847. Increase. 





£ 
62,879 
22,155 
15,149 
432,497 
Cotton manufactures 9,248,835 
Cotton yarn * ‘ .| 2,628,616 


c) 
~~ 


90 
‘SoS Me 
3 


on gee é 3 eee 
Fish, herrings .. ‘ 37,883 
Glass... ae F «| 153,746 
Hardwares and cutlery .. ++| 1,096,956 
Leather, wrought and unwrough 163,515 
Linen manufactures ., +s| 1,602,770 
Linen yarn 3% v6 ss| 315,196 
Machinery ae és «»| 541,403 


& 
PETE tI 
hie S 


Metals—Iron and steel . « +s | 2,462,954 
Copper and brass ..| 849,751 
Lead Si sal -.| 100,620 
in, unwrought 72,882 
Tin-plates .. .| 235,771 24,179 

Salt rr Pr rr +} 141,195 _ 
Silk manufactures oe : 494,806 a 
Soap... os ee 76,686 
Sugar, refined :. .. || 203,698 8,670 
58,256 —_ 


8 
lle 
S 
aS 


or 
=) 
on 


Wool, sheep or lambs +. 95,412 
Woollen yarn ., és 444,797 291,985 
Woollen manufactures ., 3,564,754 | 2,578,470 j= 


25,394,243 |21,571,939 | 214,586. 
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In the month ending the 5th of July, therefore, there is again 
a very large reduction in the amount of our exports (upwards of 


£950,000), and amounting on the six months to nearly £5,000,000. 
The exact comparison is as follows :— 
Exports. Month, ae’ & July 5. Six months, Jan. 5 to July 5. 


1846 be ¥s 4,401,128 rer 25,020,972 
1847 bbee 4,578,871 aes 25,394,243 
1848 rts 3,625,513 6% 21,571,939 
This decrease is visible in every article in the list, except 
butter, candles, coals, iron, tin, and refined sugar, in all of which 
there is a slight increase. But those articles on which the greatest 
reduction has taken place, are cotton manufactures and yarn; 
earthenware, hardware, and cutlery; linen manufactures and yarn ; 
machinery, copper and brass, lead; silk manufactures; British 
wool, woollen yarn, and woollen manufactures; and the same 
results are visible with respect to the last month as the six 
months. The following is the comparison of the great staple 
manufactures :— 


Month, June 5 to July 5. Six months, Jan. & to July 5. 

ExportTeD, y x 1848, 1847. 1848, 
Cotton manufactures... 1,522,728 .. 1,127,862 .. 9,248,835 .. 8,023,895 
533,951 .. 377,964 .. 2,628,616 .. 2,214,431 
273,460 ., 233,312... 1,502,770 .. 1,413,819 
yarn 48,470 .. 42,301 .. 315,196 .. 236,076 
Silk manufactures .... 90,304 .. 50,975 .. 494,806 .. 263,798 
Woollen do. +» 797,035 .. 556,634 .. 3,564,754 .. 2,578,470 
TE sésccese TMERE ee 41,169 .. 444,797 .. 291,985 


3,367,896 2,430,217 18,199,774 15,022,404 

In reference to the great decrease in the value of our ex- 
ports, it is necessary to observe (says The Economist) that 
this is to a great degree, if not altogether, accounted for by the 
diminished price of goods. As the amounts represent the real or 
declared value of the goods at the time of shipment, it follows 
that the quantities do not fluctuate in the same proportion as the 
amounts in this table indicate. It would give a great additional 
value to these tables if the official value were given as well as the 
real or declared value, as the former, being calculated always at 
one uniform rate, would be a precise index as to the fluctuation 
of quantity, while the latter would be a precise index to the 
fluctuation of value. 

The entire reduction in the exports of the six months repre- 
sents nearly 20 per cent. of the value of those of last year; and 
we have little doubt that, in most of the leading articles of manu- 
factures, as great a reduction of prices has taken place, and in 
many much greater. 
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Railway Digest. 


Tue following analysis of the accounts of some of the principal 
railway companies, presented at the meetings held during the 

t month, will be interesting to those who wish to have the 
[eadiing features of the accounts in a compact form for examina- 
tion and reference. ‘The injurious effect of the late commer- 
cial crisis on railway profits will be very evident from the an- 
nexed statement. 





GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


The accounts of the Great Western Railway Company exhibit the follow- 
ing general results :— 
CariTaL Account. 


Paid. £ 

Main lines per last account 7,898,151 
Debentures and Calls in an- Additional charge for main 

ticipation 492,229 lines during the half- 
Debentures 69,849 
Loan notes and loans .... 1,296,610 

portion in operation) .. 502,759 
Cost of lines opened .... 8,470,759 
Locomotive stock 842,563 
Lines not opened 1,122,360 
Subscriptions to other com- 

panies .. 875,387 
Balance 


£11,457,277 £11,457,277 


‘Revenve Account. 
Received. Paid. 
Traffic, including 33,270. Working expenses 
for mails 34 | Bristol and Exeter rent .... 
Rent (Bristol and Birming- Balance of interest on loans 57,693 
ham Company) Profit for the half-year car- 


Sundries ried down ...seeeeeee- 200,168 
Premium on shares sold, less 


£535,423 


Profit brought down Dividend, at the rate of 7 
Reserve from previous half- per cent. perannum .... 234,138 
41,791 | Reserve for next half-year.. 7,821 


£241,959 








RAILWAY. DIGEST. 


The dividend proposed, it will be observed, is the same as the previous 
one, viz., at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. « This, however, will diminish 
the reserved fund from 41,7911. to 7,8217., or about 34,000/. 





THE BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 
The following is a summary of the accounts :— 
CapiTAL Account. 
Received. Zz Paid. 
Shares, last account ‘ Main lines, last account .. 2,979,866 
Ditto, half-year Ditto, half-year....... .-. 17,616 
Mortgages, last account .. 1,500,548 | Working plant, last account 462,922 
Ditto, half-year 130,750 | Ditto, half-year 34,790 


Loan notes Branch lines, last account . 2,645,033 
Fifth call on Eighths D, Ditto, half-year 


paid in advance 6,710 Direct Portsmouth 
Six per cent. shares ‘ shares 


Sundries ........ Balance ...........0. ek 25,964 





£6,310,776 £6,310,776 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Received. £ Paid. £ 
is ais co:ne 56.0 pore 192,328 | Working expenses, taxes, &e. 90,225 
Toll, South Eastern 5,529 | Toll, South Eastern ...... 4,901 
Sundries ....... SD iiiaig az 2,477 | Debenture interest 32,572 
Preference shares dividend.. 16,072 
Interest on EighthsD .... 7,377 
Balance for dividend ...... 53,187 


£204,334 £204,334 


Balauce brought down .... 53,187 | Dividend, at 13s. per 50/., or 
Reserve from last account .. 1,342 rather more than 23 per 


cent. per annum 53,680 
Reserve for next account .. 849 


£54,529 £54,529 





The last dividend was 20s. per share of 50/., or at the rate of +4 per cent. 
per annum, and the corresponding dividend last year was 20s. also. 

It is explained in the report that the South Eastern tolls, although in- 
eluded in the revenue account, have really no place there, as, under agree- 
ment, they were relinquished on both sides in November last. 

“The difference between the toll that would have been receivable and 
payable by this company, for the half-year, amounts to 4,628/.; and as, 
owing to the inevitable delay in carrying out the agreement, none of the cor- 
responding benefits have been received during the last half-year, it would 
manifestly be unjust to throw upon it the loss thus retrgspectively incurred. 
As by this agreement a very large saving of capital is effected, it is proposed 
to carry this sum to the credit of the revenue, charging the same to capital 
account.” 

Were the sum in question excluded from the revenue account, it will be 
seen the 13s. dividend could uot be paid. 
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RAILWAY DIGEST. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


From the statement of the half-year’s accounts it appears that the net 
proceeds, after deducting 11,7157. 4s. 1ld. for replacement of locomotive 


engines and carriages, is * 


To which must be added the balance carried forward from 
last year, 53,3217. 10s., and 30,4627, 18s. deducted in 


error ee 


.. £491,272 3 4 


80,784 8 0 
£572,056 11 4 


And the directors recommend a further allowance for re- 


newal of rails in the last half-year 


Making a disposable sum of .. ee 


6,000 0 0 
.. £566,056 11 4 


Out of this sum the directors recommend a dividend of 37. 10s. per cent. for 
the six months, amounting to 521,717/. 19s. 8d., and ree | balance of 


44,3381. 11s. 8d. to be carried to the next half-year’s account. 


his dividend 


it will be observed, is 1 per cent. less than that of the preceding half-year. 





THE EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 


The dividend is continued at its former amount of 8s. per share, or at the 
rate of 4 per cent., and the reserved fund will undergo a reduction of 5,518/. 


The capital account shows a 
6,576,2151. had been received on 


sha 


ares prior to the 4th January 


ss receipt of 7,944,817/., of which 


, 1848; 


502,3287. during the half-year, and the remaining 866,274/. on debenture. 
The total expenditure amounts to 7,666,889/., of which 7,297,2417. was dis- 


bursed before the 4th of Janu 


ary, 1848, and 369,648/. during the.half-year, 


leaving balance in hand on the 4th of July of 277,9287. :-— 
REVENUE Account. 


Received. £ 
BD iis c0cncccnscece ce ee 
Interest on arrears of calls.. 4,028 
Rent from London and North 
Western Company, Black- 
wall Wharf, coal arches, &c. 


9,320 
“eee 7 


701 


£342,275 


eee» 108,330 


Balance brought down 
10,563 


Reserve from January 4.... 


£118,893 





73. 
Interest on stocks, Nos.1&2 46,449 
Interestto Northern& Eastern 31,950 
Norfolk Company, 2 months’ 


£342,275 


Dividend on 287,121 shares, 
at 8s 114,848 
Reserve for next account.,.. 4,045 


£118,893 


The number of 20/. shares represented by the stock is 292,370, and as divi- 
dend is payable on 287,121 only, it is to be presumed that 5,249 shares 
are in arrear of calls and not entitled to dividend. 


[Some iuteresting tables with reference to the probable future dividends of 
Railway Companies will be found on another page. ] 


—— 
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THE CASE AGAINST THE BANK ACT OF 1844, AS STATED IN 
THE LORDS’ COMMITTEE REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF 
THE ACT. 


In the very able Report of the Committee of the House of 
Lords, on the Causes of the late Commercial Distress, and 
the Operation of the Bank Act of 1844, which has just been 
published, the injurious effect of that measure, in increasing the 
monetary distress of last year, is so very clearly pointed out, that 
we think it desirable to present some of the leading arguments 
of the Committee in our pages. We gave a summary of the 
Report in our last number; but the following detail of the 
opinions of the Committee, with reference to the principle on 
which the Bank Act is founded, will more clearly explain wh 

the Report condemns the Act, and why it recommends that the 
Bank be at liberty to increase its issues, if it considers this de- 


sirable at any time when the exchanges are favourable to this 
country. 


As to the Treasury Letter of 25th October, and its Effects. 


The remedy [for the crisis] was sought and found in a departure from the 
* restrictive principles of the Act of 1844, authorised by the letter of the first 
Lord of the Treasury and of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, dated the 25th 


of October. 

It should be remembered that the insertion of a clause in the bill of 1844, 
investing the government with such a relaxing power, had been discussed, and 
rejected. The Committee consider that the step so taken by her majesty’s 
government, in the exercise of such authority, was wise and successful. 

The House of Commons have resolved, during the present session, “ That 
in the peculiar circumstances of the period the government were justified 
in this extraordinary exercise of power.”’ But, in assuming the responsibility 
of authorising the relaxation of the act, the government, in fact, “ dispensed 
with the expressed provisions of gn act of parliament.” The interposition 
of the treasury has been thus understood, and explained by many of the 
witnesses, The governor of the Bank (Q. 28) considered, that when once the 
government letter issued, the bank was no longer responsible; he considered 
that he had authority to “break through the Act.” (Q. 439.) . The res- 
ponsibility of the Bank to provide for the security of the banking department 
ceased r the 22nd October. On the 23rd it was intimated that the 
government letter was to be issued on the 25th; and it was understood that 
the Bank was to act on that day (the 23rd), according to the spirit of the 
government letter. Consequently the accommodation given on the 23rd, was 
“given on that understanding.” Mr. Glyn observes (Q. 1734), “the letter 
of the government stopped the crisis, and abrogated the Act.” Mr. Browne 
(Q. 2359) considers the letter to have “ virtually condemned and annulled the 
Act of 1844,” Another witness (Lister, Qs. 2552, 3066, 3068) apprehends 
“that the Bank would have had to shut its doors in a week, unless the law 
had been violated.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd states his opinion (Q. 1483), 
that “although the letter was a departure from the positive provisions of the 
Act, it was not a departure from the principle of the Act.” This is a dis- 
tinction which the Cansbtiny cannot recognise. The force of the enactment 


27T 2 
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was clear and intelligible. The t letter authorised a ee from 
that principle, and even recognised the possible necessity of applying to 

arliament for indemnity. A sanction was thus given to a course unwarranted 

y law. No issue, it is true, was made beyond the powers of the Act of 1844; 
but that issue, if it had been made, was authorised by the letter of the govern- 
ment; and, practically, the consequences were precisely the same as if the 
Bank had made such issue. Mr. Loyd states (Q. 1500), that the “‘ Bank did 
nothing under the letter; the amount of notes with the public was not 
increased; that power was not exercised.” The letter was nevertheless 
actively and powerfully operative. ‘The issue of the letter to a considerable 
degree relieved the money market,” observes Mr. Norman, “ by holding out 
to persons the certainty that they might get accommodation, whereas before 
they feared that they should not.” (Q. O11.) The amount of notes hoarded 
by bankers and commercial men was at once released. (Cotton, Q. 3262.) 
These notes have been estimated by Mr. S. Gurney at about £4,000,000; 
and this acted as effectually as if an additional issue on securities had been 
made by the Bank. 

This effect is well described in the following extract from the evidence of 
Mr. Glyn. (Qs. 1736-1739.) 

“It produced the same effect as if the Bank of England had made an 
issue; because it brought out the hoards of notes, and they went into circula- 
tion. It thereby added to the circulation of the country, and it removed the 
cause of the panic, which is stated to have arisen from the Act of 1844. 

** Looking at the state of the reserve after the letter of the government 
came on the 23rd of October, through October, November, and December, 
and seeing that the reserve constantly rose, and that at the same time the , 
bullion rose with it, did not that favourable turn in the affairs of the Bank, 
and in the facility of the circulation of the country, arise from the Act of 1844 
being set aside by the letter of the government ?—I consider that the letter 
of the government of the 25th of October having in effect got rid of the clause 
in the Act of 1844 which limits the amount of the circulation to £14,000,000, 
produced the effect alluded to.” 

The salutary consequences of this step were recognised gratefully b 
almost every witness, even by those most favoruble to the Act of 1844, “ All 
alarm appeared to have ceased on the issue of the letter,” observes the governor 
of the Bank ; (Q. 198) and subsequently adds, “‘ what restored confidence was 
the letter of the government, allowing the Bank to make any advances without 
reference to the Act, at a given rate of interest. We did not so much want 
the money, but we wanted a certainty that if we did want it we should get it.” 
(Q. 260.) The opinion of Mr. Horsley Palmer, is equally decisive. “ In 
Autumn of 1847, the demand for assistance was so much increased as to place 
the Bank in imminent danger by granting it, and which nothing could have 
relieved short of the relaxation of the law which took place.” (Q. 698) Mr. 
ETT Gurney illustrates this statement by his own case. He observes,— 
(Q. 1120). 

“ We required about £200,000, and had it at 9 per cent. On the Monday 
morning we had again a very heavy demand upon us; and we applied to the 
governor, and said, that to supply Lombard Street with what was wanted we 
should require £200,000 more. It was a case of difficulty for the Bank 
under its reduced reserve, and under the limitation of the Act. The governor 
postponed a decision on our application to two o’clack. At one o’clock, how- 
ever, the letter from the government authorising relaxation was announced. 
The effect was immediate. Those who had sent notice for their money in the 
morning sent us word that they did not want it, that they only ordered 
ony by way of precaution. And after the notice we only required about 
£100,000 instead of £200,000. From that day we had a market of com- 
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parative ease. The alarm lessened; and by the end of the week we had to 
ask as a favour of the Bank to be allowed to repay the money which we 
had borrowed of them.” 

Nor was this immediate and effectual relief confined to the metropolis. 
As the pressure had been general, so, likewise, was the relief. The Com- 
mittee have had a letter given in evidence, from which the following extract 
will strikingly exemplify the effects of the government interference as felt in 
the great commercial town of Liverpool. (Q. 2080.) 

“The state of things immediately previous to the promulgation of the 
government letter of 25th October was perfectly fearful, and, I believe, 
without precedent in the commercial history of this country. - Bills of 
exchange of the first quality in themselves, and to which this and other 
banks were willing to add their endorsement, were absolutely inconvertible 
into cash; and it is my firm belief that many houses, who were not merely 
solvent but able to pay 40s. and 60s. in the pound, must have stopped had the 
government letter not been issued. inumolietely on the issue of that letter 
the whole difficulty was removed. Not only were our bills available at the 
Bank of England, but with all the discount brokers; they were, I may say, 
eagerly sought for by the country banks, and by private monied parties 
seeking for investments, at even lower rates than the branch Bank of England 
here was willing to discount at. This showed, beyond dispute, I think, that 
the scarcity of money was artificial, not real, and that the panic was a moral 
one, caused by the mischievous and whimsical provisions of the Bank Act 
of 1844, and not by want of confidence in the securities (the bills of exchange) 
themselves, for the securities remained, of course, precisely the same after the 
25th October as before that date. I have no hesitation in stating that, in my 
opinion, the letter of 25th October virtually annulled the Bill of 1844, and 
saved the country from an almost universal stoppage of payments, in which 
the banking department of the Bank of England would have been included.” 

It should not be forgotten, that the recommendation of the Treasury, 
though imposing the condition of a minimum rate of interest of eight per 
cent., was wholly unrestricted as to the amount of advances authorised. 
Unless it had been so unrestricted in amount, it would probably have failed. 
It placed the Bank, so far as the authority of the government could do so, in 
the position in which it would have stood if the restrictions of the Act of 1844 
had never been enacted, or had been repealed. “The remedial character of 
the measure,” observes Mr. Loyd, “was not the discounting at eight per 
cent., but the declaration to the public, that at eight per cent. interest, there 
was an unlimited supply of bank notes at their command. The Bank could 
not possibly make that offer without the sanction of the government.” It was 
the knowledge on the part of the public, that there was actually the “ Power 
“ee to the Bank to advance any quantity of notes without limit, that pro- 

uced the effect. Without the Be eer of the government the Bank could 
not have produced that confidence.” (Q. 1532.) 

It is true that the governor and deputy governor of the Bank are inclined 
to think that the letter of the 25th October might have been dispensed with, 
so far as they were concerned, and that the Bank of England might have been 
placed in a position of safety by precautionary measures; and a resolution 
was entered into, on the 25th October, by the Court of Directors, expressing 
an opinion, “that no deviation from the provisions of the Act of 1844, 
regulating the currency, was required in consequence of any difficulties on 
the part of ‘the Bank ;’ but that they consented to the measure recommended 
by Her Majesty’s government on the grounds of public necessity urged by 
the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 
(Q. 40.) It becomes therefore essential to consider the actual state of the 
Bank of England at that time, to ascertain whether that was a state of safety 
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or not, and whether any remedial or poy measures have been 
suggested, which, by rendering the Bank secure, would have made the suspen- 
sion of the law by the authority of the Government unnecessary; for unless a 
step involving such extraordinary responsibility and so undisguised a de- 
parture from the law were indispensable, it could not be justifiable. Its 
absolute necessity was its sole justification. 

— state of the Bank Reserve on the 23rd October is shown to have been 
as follows :— 





Date. Reserve. London. Country. 





1847, £ £ £ 
Oct. 23. | Notes.. 1,547,276 | Notes .. 981,615 | Notes .. 565,655 
Coin .. 447,240 | Gold Coin 209,844 | GoldCoin 78,399 

—-——_ | SilverCoin 104,045 | SilverCoin 54,958 


£1,295,504 £699,012 
Country 699,012 


£1,994,516 


£1,994,516 














But on the 23rd October it had been intimated that the government letter 
was to be issued on the 25th, and it was understood that the Bank was to act 
on the 23rd according to the spirit of that government letter. The accommo- 
dation given in consequence on the 23rd October was on that understanding, 
and the reserve was necessarily to some extent diminished. On the 30th 
October the account stood as follows. 





Date. Reserve. London. Country. 





1847, £ £ Zz 
Oct. 30, |:Notes.. 1,176,740 | Notes... 568,470 | Notes.. 608,270 
Coin .. 429,584 | Gold Coin 151,053 | Gold Coin 119,554 

—— | SilverCoin 105,787 | SilverCoin 52,990 
£1,606,124 


£825,310 £780,814 
Country 780,814 


£1,606,124 














Thus the reserve of notes, which had been £2,630,000 on the 16th 
October, had fallen on the 23rd to £1,547,000, and to £1,176,000 on the 
30th October, having decreased nearly £1,500,000 within the short space of 
fourteen days. At this last period, of the total reserve of notes, amounting to 
£1,176,740, no more than £568,470 was held in London, making, with the 
gold coin in the banking department, £719,523. At the same time, the 
private deposits for which the Bank was responsible amounted to £8,580,000, 
independently of upwards of £4,766,000 of government deposits. (Q. 703.) 
The total deposits on the 30th October were £14,500,000; the deposits of 
the London bankers being more than £2,000,000 at the same time. In 
reference to this state of things the following important evidence was ven 
by the governor and deputy governor of the Bank of England. (Qs. 21-23.) 
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“ You had only £1,600,000 in the banking department for the payment 
of your liabilities ?—Yes. 

‘If anybody had called upon you for anything beyond that million and a 
half you must have stopped payment ?—Yes, we must. 

“At that time if there had been no separation between the two depart- 
ments, and the Bank of England had been conducted on its old principle, 
instead of being within one million and a half of stopping, there would have 
been very nearly £8,500,000 of treasure in your vaults?—We should have 
had £8,500,000 in our vaults.” 

It is, however, right to add, that the same witnesses state that they could 
not admit that the Bank was in any danger of suspending its payments. 
(Q. 38.) “We should not have been able to give the same extent of accommo- 
dation that parties were requiring of us. We might have put into account a 
considerable sum by selling consols. We had going off weekly bills to the 
extent of £1,500,000; so that by discounting even at the rate of £100,000 a 
day, to give the public some accommodation, our reserve would still have 
increased at the rate of £900,000 a week. It is certain that in a very short 
period we should have as large a reserve as would be necessary for our 
purposes, and therefore the Bank was never at any period in jeopardy.” 

he correctness of this conclusion, however, depends on the practicability 
of the remedial measures recommended; namely, first, the sale of stock, and 
secondly, the limitation of discounts. A further question also remains,— 
assuming these measures to have been practicable and successful, for the 
security of the Bank, in the first instance, whether their consequences would 
not have been ruinous both to public and private credit, and ultimately fatal 
to the Bank of England itself. These questions the committee now proceed 
to consider. 

1. Sale of Consols.—At the end of October, it appears from the statement 
of the governor of the Bank, that the amount of stock held in consols and 
reduced was from two millions to two millions and a half; the remainder 
of the public securities held was the dead weight, being annuities for terms of 
years, which are not always so easily disposed of. (Q. 84.) The governor 
considered that the Bank might easily have availed itself of two millions of 
three per cents. But this stock, even if it could have been sold to that 
extent, would not have strengthened the reserve to the extent of amount sold. 
On this point the same witness gives the following important information : 
(Qs. 212-216.) 

‘Will you state what effect you conceive would have been produced upon 
your deposits if you had proceeded at that time to sell securities to any 
considerable extent ?—My impression is, that supposing we had’ sold securities 
to the extent of about two millions, it is probable that the deposits might 
have been affected to the extent of about one million, so that by selling two 
millions of securities we might have strengthened the reserve by about one 
million.” 

“The reason why it would have the effect of reducing the deposits is, that 
the act of selling securities would naturally make securities cheaper, and 
parties having deposits at the Bank might be induced to employ a portion of 
_ deposits in the purchase of securities in consequence of securities being 
cheaper.” 

“If we had sold to the extent of two millions it might have affected us to 
the extent of one million. But I think we may assume that money upon the 
Stock Exhange is, generally speaking, cheaper than it is elsewhere ; the con- 
sequence is, that we might take money out of the Stock Exchange without 
its generally affecting the country for some little period, and, therefore, the 
action of drawing out the deposits might not be so rapid as would otherwise 
be the case.” (Q, 219.) 
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But this is strongly controverted by many of the most intelligent witnesses, 
who doubt whether securities to this amount could have been found saleable at 
all, at the period referred to, except to an enormous loss. Mr. Horsley Palmer 
was asked, 

** What would have been the difficulty of effecting sales of securities ?—The 
difficulty would have been in finding bank notes to pay for them. I think the 
Governor did try to sell a small amount-of funded property at a reduction of 
two or three per cent., about the 21st of October, but it would have been quite 
impossible in the state of public feeling that then existed to have gone into the 
market with a million or a million and a half of securities, and have found bank 
notes for them.” 

“‘ Would it not have been attended with great distress to many parties ?— 
Unless the prices had been forced down to sixty or sixty-five, or some enormous 
reduction, bank notes could not have been procured.” (Qs. 707, 708.) 

It should be borne in mind, in reference to this evidence, that the witness 
examined is a leading Director of the Bank of England, and one who was 
specially conversant with all the events of 1837 and 1839, with the extent and 
resources of the Bank, and the possibility of making these resources available 
at a time of commercial pressure. This opinion was carried still further in his 
subsequent examination, which was as follows :—(Qs. 821, 822.) 

“Supposing that in the month of October, when the reserve of the Bank 
was low, and when the public were aware that the reserve was low, the Bank 
had proceeded to sell stock to the amount of £2,000,000, do you think that 
would have had any material effect upon the funds or not ?—I think it would 
have forced the price of three per cents. to sixty. There is no price that I can 
name that they might not have fallen to. If any violent measure of that sort 
had been taken no one can say what might have been the consequence. I do 
not believe that the Bank could have got two millions sterling of notes by 
selling stock towards the middle and end of October.” 

This conclusion 1s borne out and fully confirmed by the evidence of Mr. 
Glyn at a subsequent period. Mr. Glyn may be taken as a fair representative 
of the London Bankers, and as giving the result of thirty years’ of experience 
the money-market. (Q. 1865.) 

“You said that it would not have been possible for the Bank to sel] stock 
to any great amount at the period of panic ?—I believe not. On the 23rd of 
October £200,000 was sold with some difficulty. 

‘Are you aware that it was the opinion of the Bank broker that a very 
large sum might have been sold without materially affecting the price of stocks? 
—I was not aware that the Bank broker bad stated that. I should say, from 
what I saw at the time, that the sale of a million or two millions, which were 
the figures talked of would have been almost impossible, without knocking 
down the funds to such a price as would have created a further panic.” 

Mr. Browne, M.P., an extensive American merchant, expressed the same 
opinion in still more unqualified terms. (Q. 2398.) 

“Supposing they had not taken that course, but had felt it necessary to 
recruit their reserve by the sale of securities, do you think that the circumstances 
of the stock exchange at that time would have admitted of the sale of a million 
or two millions of stock or exchequer bills ?—I do not think it would, without 
very great sacrifices; and if the panic had been equal to what we might su 
pose it might have been, under such circumstances, I doubt whether they could 
have been sold at all. 

** But even assuming that they could have been sold at a considerable sa- 
crifice, would not that have entailed the consequence, not only of a sacrifice to 
the Bank, but of a sacrifice to all the holders of public securities ?—Certainly, 
I think the remedy would have been worse than the disease.” 

The attention of Mr. Tooke was called in the following manner to the 
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evidence given by the governor of the Bank on this subject, and the questions 
and the commentary are.so important that the Committee think it right to 
bring the whole passage under the observation of the House. (Q. 3140.) 

“You alluded to the jeopardy in which you conceived the banking depart- 
ment of the Bank to have been placed in September, 1847. Your attention is 
requested to an answer which was given by a witness before this Committee. 
‘I cannot allow that the Bank was in any danger of suspending its payments. 
I will take the reserve as it read on the Friday night, previous to the letter 
being issued on the Monday. I do not take the Saturday, because we were 
then acting under the expected issue of the letter. The Bank reserve at that 
period, the Friday, was £2,376,000. We should have had no difficulty what- 
ever in meeting all our liabilities. We should not have been able to give the 
same extent‘of accommodation that parties wererequiring from us. Parties came, 
and thought they had only to ask for money, and they would have it at once. 
We might have put into the account a considerable amount by selling consols. 
We had going off weekly bills to the extent of about £1,500,000, so that by 
discounting even at the rate of £100,000 a day, to give the public some ac- 
commodation, our reserve would still have increased at the rate of £900,000 a 
week. It is certain that in a very short period we should have had as large a 
reserve as would be necessary for our purposes; and therefore I maintain that 
the Bank was never at any period in jeopardy. (See Morris, Q. 38.) If you 
were told that such was the opinion of the governor of the Bank of England, 
would you say that he took a very erroneous view of the situation of the Bank 
at that moment ?—It would entirely depend upon what is meant by the term 
‘Jeopardy.’ I did not go the length of saying, that I thought they could not 
maintain their payments, but I considered that they would be in very great 
difficulty in doing so. I do not imagine that the governor of the Bank or any 
body could form any adequate conception of what might or might not have 
been the difficulty of the week following the 23rd of October. The Governor 
talks of selling consols. It might be. But I can easily conceive a state of 
things in which the Bank could not have sold consols at all. If they had 
withheld bank{notes from the public to the extent which is supposed in that 
answer, I do not believe that bank notes would have been found to pay for the 
consols.”’ 

2. Limitation of Discounts.—The remedy of diminishing the discounts 
would have led to many of the saine consequences with those attending a forced 
sale of securities. This measure would undoubtedly have increased the panic, 
by aggravating the pressure, and without supposing any combined movement 
on the part of the depositors to call up their deposits, necessity and private 
interest must have led to that result. The deposits available on demand must 
to a certain extent have been called for to supply the place of the discounts 
reduced or withheld, and the Bank would have had to encounter an inevitable 
loss on the one hand, whilst fruitlessly endeavouring to secure a contingent 
advantage on the other. In the course of this process it is scarcely necessary 
to point out how much the commercial difficulties must have been aggravated. 
This cannot be denied even by those who anticipate that the Bank might have 
been relieved, and the Bank reserve strengthened. But if the effect had been 
to increase the pressure and alarm to a greater degree, by the limitation of the 
discounts, than that alarm and pressure were mitigated by the augmentation 
of the reserve, the condition of the Bank, already shown to be perilous, would 


have necessarily become still more alarming, and “the remedy might have 
—. to use the words of a witness already quoted, “ still worse than the 
isease.”” 
On these grounds, and not relying with any confidence on either of the 
remedies proposed by the Bank, as likely to have proved safe or effectual, and 
believing that, even if adequate for the special interests of the Bank, they would 
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have entailed upon the public, as well as on the commercial classes, discredit, 
loss, and suffering, the committee again repeat their approval of the treasury 
letter of the 25th of October, which, as an extraordinary assumption of res- 
ibility, dispensing with the restrictive provisions of the act of 1844, and 
inconsistent with them, would not otherwise have been justifiable, but, on the 
contrary, would have exposed the government to well-deserved censure. 


The Efficiency of the Circulation not identical with its Money Amount. 


The committee have hitherto confined their observations to the practical 
effects which the act of 1844 has had upon the commercial distress of 1847, 
They feel it their duty to consider, likewise, some more general questions, 
which, whilst they have essentially affected the period of distress, are also of 
more permanent and universal —— The inflexible rule, considered to 
be invariable and self-acting, and adopted by the legislature as connected with 
and consequent upon the separation of the departments of issue and of banking, 
and the regulations provided for both, is founded on certain principles whic 
before they can be adopted demand me serious examination. The act a 
pears to assume that one fixed amount of notes out of the custody of the Bank, 
and in the hands of the public, will at all times produce the same effect, and 
will be governed by the same laws. Unless this proposition be true the uni- 
form and fixed rules of the act of 1844 can hardly be justified. It seems to 
have been on this principle alone that the following evidence of Mr. S. J. Loyd 
has been given. He was asked whether, in consequence of the low state of the 
reserve in 1847, the Bank were not constrained to ry a very heavy pressure 
on commercial accommodation. He answers, (Q. 1416.)— 

“I totally deny that fact, and I appeal to the published returns in support 
of the denial. At the very moment spoken of, the total amount of securities 
in the hands of the Bank was £31,000,000, and the total amount of the private 
securities was £20,000,000, an amount almost I believe altogether without 
a precedent. Therefore I cannot understand how any person can say that at 
that time the Bank of England was — a severe pressure upon the mer- 
cantile world, when in point of fact, the notes in the hands of the public were 
to an amount almost unexampled, and whilst the amount of accommodation 

iven to the public by the Bank in the form of discounts was an amount which 
F believe had never been known before.” 

It would appear that in this answer Mr. Jones Loyd looks mainly to the nu- 
merical amount of notes issued by the Bank, and assumes that the accommoda- 
tion possessed by the public may be measured by that amount, and by the 
corresponding securities in the hands of the Bank. On considering the 
evidence given before the committee, this will be shown to be a defective 
standard. This inference may be drawn from the following evidence of Mr. 
Horsley Palmer. (Q. 912.) 

“ In answer to some questions that were put to you with respect to the 
amount of notes issued by the Bank about the month of October 1847, you 
stated to the committee upon a previous occasion the amount of notes then out. 
But is it not the fact that that is not the measure of their activity in the mar- 
ket? Was not a considerable portion of the issue in October, 1847, an issue 
rather for the purpose of precaution and reserve than for active circulation in 
the country ?—I believe, from the best opinion I can form, that there were 
nearly £3,000,000 of notes issued merely for the maintenance of credit, and 
not required for circulation.” 

The governor of the Bank, whilst fully confirming the fact stated by Mr. 
Loyd, draws a distinction in relation to the notes out of the hands of the Bank ; 
which establishes the principle which the committee are now investigating. It 
was not that there was an insufficient amount of accommodation given to the 


public, but that the publie were hoarding notes; bankers would not part with 
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their money, and country bankers had a large amount of notes sent down to 
them. 

Mr. Norman draws the same distinction. (Q. 2718.) He states in re- 
ference to this period, that the amount of the circulation was high, at least 
much higher than on many former occasions; but the panic occasioned much 
hoarding. 

“ Mherefore it diminished the amount of paper that was actually in circula- 
tion, and diminished the activity and efficiency of the circulation ?—The spirit 
of hoarding diminished the efficiency of the circulation.” 

This spirit of hoarding, as it is here termed, refers to the necessity under 
which every banker or commercial man finds himself in times of internal 
discredit and alarm. He is compelled in prudence to increase his reserves, 
and then to withdraw notes from active circulation. This obvious fact is 
stated by Mr. Loyd in reply to the question :— 

“ Does not such a state of disturbance of public confidence necessitate an in- 
crease of the reserves which all men under great pecuniary engagements must 
keep in order to answer those engagements ?—In a period of disturbed con- 
fidence the reserves of bankers are augmented.” (Q. 1425,) 

The experience of Mr. Samuel Gurney leads him to the adoption of the 
same principle, and his calculation of its practical results in 1847 carries him 
even beyond the conclusions of Mr. Palmer. 

“ When you say that a diminution in the amount of the reserve in the Bank 
and of the bullion in the Bank occasions scarcity, it only occasions scarcity 
inasmuch as it obliges the Bank to diminish its accommodation to the public ? 
—Clearly. But I would go on to say, that several causes began to operate 

m the rapid rise in the value of money. (I am now speaking of August, 

ber, and November.) The failures began to take place in August. The 
number of failures in each week was increased, and was at last followed by a 
considerable panic. The effect of that panic was to cause very general distrust, 
and a gradual running down of the reserved fund of the Bank as wellas of the 
bullion. After a little time people began to think, under the influence of this 
panic, how are we to get circulating medium? And the wealthy and more 
powerful took care very largely to over-provide themselves, and drew upon the 
reserves of the Bank infinitely beyond the real necessities of the case. The 
consequence was, that the amount of notes in the hands of the public amoun- 
ted to nearly £21,000,000; and I have not the slightest doubt that at that 
period at least from four to five millions sterling of the notes issued were locked 
and inoperative, in consequence of the alarm and of a fear of not being 

le to get bank notes at all.” 

On a subsequent day Mr. Gurney confirmed this evidence, and described in 
a 7 striking manner the contrast which exists between the effects of a 
smaller amount of Bank notes in times when no alarm exists and a much larger 
amount during a period of discredit. 

“T wish to call the attention of the committee to the fact, that at the end 
phn of last year the o—- of bank notes in the hands of the Bank was 
£20,800,000. At that period there was t difficulty in — ssession. 
of Bank notes in the ‘aeney market. Tbs axes from the alarm Sf not being 
able to get them, in consequence of the restriction of the Act of 1840. At pre- 
sent the amount of Bank notes in the hands of the public, according to the 
return in the last Gazette, is £17,700,000, but there being now no commercial 
alarm whatsoever, it is much beyond what is required. There is no banking 
house or money dealer in London, but what has a larger amount of Bank notes 
than they can use.” (Q. 2645.) 

Although the answer of Mr. Loyd (1416), already referred to, might seem 
to clash with the evidence of Mr. Palmer and Mr. Gurney, an admission 
of another and of a sounder principle may be deduced from his su 
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evidence. Mr. Loyd had been examined before the Committee on Banks of 
Issue in the House of Commons, and the following reference was made to his 
previously expressed opinions. 

“Inthe evidence which you gave before the House of Commons Committee 
(1423) in July, 1840, you stated, in reference to the state of things in the 
month of June, 1838, ‘There arose a state of great public alarm, which acted 
in a manner tantamount to a contraction of the circulation.’ Taking that 
principle so clearly laid down by you into account, would the amount of notes 
which had been issued from the Bank measure the amount that were in actual 
circulation at that time ?—I consider that the amount of notes in the hands of 
the public, and the amount of notes in the Bank till, constitute the amount of 
notes in circulation. It is perfectly true that the circulation may be in a more 
active or ina more dormant state. It is perfectly true that the same amount 
of notes will at different times be more efficient in performing the functions of 
circulation ; that in proportion as confidence is firm the circulation is more 
efficient, and as confidence is shaken circulation becomes less efficient. A di- 
minished efficiency of circulation and a contraction of the amount in circulation 
may in some respects produce the same results; but they are still totally 
different things.” 

No explanation seems to have been given of the difference between the 
diminished efficiency of circulation produced by alarm, and an actual contrac- 
tion in the amount of circulation to which it had in 1840 been considered as 
tantamount. The governor and deputy governor of the Bank of England, 
on the other hand, appear to recognise and admit the principle laid down by 
Mr. Horsley Palmer and Mr. Gurney. Their evidence is as follows :— 

‘Ts not the rapidity of circulation of promissory notes issued by the Bank 
totally different in a time of panic and disturbance of credit from what it is in 
a time of prosperity and rising prices ?—Yes.” (Q. 172.) 

Nor do these conclusions rest wholly on the evidence taken before the 
committee. The important principle, that the efficiency of the circulation can- 
not be estimated merely by its numerical amouut, however that numerical 
amount may constitute one of the elements from which its efficiency is to be 
inferred, rests also upon earlier authorities. The following most important 
passage is extracted from the bullion report of 1810:—‘“‘The mere numerical 
return of the amount of Bank notes out in circulation cannot be considered as 
at all deciding the question whether such paper is or is not excessive * * 
The effective currency of the country depends on the quickness of circulation, 
and the number of exchanges performed in a given time, as well as upon its 
numerical amount; and all the circumstances which have a tendency to quicken 
or to'retard the rate of circulation render the same amount of currency more 
or less adequate to the wants of trade. A much smaller amount is required 
in a high state of public credit, than when alarms make individuals call in 
their advances, and provide against accidents by hoarding; and in a period of 
commercial security and private confidence, than when mutual mistrust dis- 
courages pecuniary arrangements for any distant time.”” Nor did these con- 
siderations escape the notice of the Committee of the House of Commons of 
1819. The same principle is adopted, and accurately laid down, in the 
following passage of their valuable report :— 

‘* Many circumstances contribute to affect the value of the bank note,— 
the varying state of commercial credit and confidence, the fluctuations in the 
amount of country bank paper, and the different degrees of rapidity with which 
the same amount of paper circulates at different times.” 

If these principles be admitted,—and it appears impossible that they 
should be seriously controverted,—it is of the first importance to consider how 
far they are adopted in the Act of 1844, or how far the provisions of that Act 
are in conformity with them. On this subject the Committee will refer to the 
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following questions and answers from the examination of the governor and 
deputy governor of the Bank of England. (Qs. 177, 222-224.) 

“ Under the Act of 1844 are you not restrained from issuing your paper, 
even though you might certainly know that it would not go into active circu- 
lation, but that it would be used only for the purpose of restoring confidence ? 
Are you not subject to the same regulations as if it would go into most active 
circulation under all possible circumstances ?—Yes.” 

“Do not you consider that there is an entire fallacy in the supposition 
that a certain amount of currency out at one time produces the same action 
as a certain amount of currency out at another; for instance, where either 
coin or notes are taken from the Bank for the purposes of hoarding in times 
of temporary panic, do not you consider that those notes produce a totally 
different effect upon the circulation from what they would produce if they 
were taken from the Bank in a time of active commerce and rising prices ?— 
I consider that the same amount of notes will act very differently according to 
different circumstances. When £2,200,000 additional gold had gone into 
circulation, of course a large amount was hoarded, and was an abstraction of 
that portion of the dention which would otherwise have been usefully 
engaged. 

“It is no longer a currency ?—It is no longer a currency. 

“ How do you reconcile with those answers a rule which is governed univer- 
sally by the amount of notes, assuming them to be homogenous in their nature, 
and to produce the same effect upon currency and prices under all circum- 
stances, without considering whether the notes are to be hoarded, or to be put 
into active circulation ?—(Mr. Prescott.)—I conceive, certainly, that in time 
of panic the money market will bear the issue of a greater quantity of notes 
than it will in ordinary times, for the ordinary purposes of trade, without 
affecting the exchanges.” 

The extent to which the disregard of the great principle which regulates 
the efficiency of the circulation is carried, and the consequence of adopting the 
inflexible rule of the Act of 1844, which assumes the same amounts of currency 
to be at all times equivalents, are most strikingly described by the following 
extract from Mr. Gurney’s evidence :— 

“The panic of April very soon passed away. It was, however, attended 
with great temporary inconvenience, yet it was not so prolonged as to produce 
failures. As 1 stated before, in the beginning of August the panic which 
spread through the autumn, and lasted till near the end of the year, com- 
menced by the failure of many houses in the corntrade. There was a sufficient 
cause for these failures, which were not owing to this Act at all. Alarm 
increased to the pressure of other houses; it shook credit; and other houses, 
which were in dubious condition, failed. Alarm increased; great depreciation 
in the value of mercantile property followed, as also of funded property. 
Afterwards the pressure reached houses that ought not to have Riled, 
houses that had been fairly conducted, and were solvent. Now, so far as this, 
I think the Act had not much to do with it. The amount of bullion in the 
Bank remained large; not less than eight millions sterling. About the end 
of September, alarm spread to a fear of getting circulating medium, in con- 
sequence of the restriction of the Act. The Bank raised their rate of interest 
very high; that increased the alarm, and a state of extreme panic was the 
consequence. Had it not been for the alarm, the notes in the hands of the 
public would have been superabundant. We should have had a great number 
of failures, and a great amount of mercantile calamity, at all events; but we 
should not have had the same degree of calamity or panic, neither would the 
rate of interest have been so high. ‘There was no real cause that the rate of 
mterest should have got up to what it did. The extent of the calamity was 
the effect of the Act, and the Act only.” 
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Many other statements, authorities, and illustrations might be given, 
uatitins the same principles, and proving the evil consequences of 
Soares them; but enough has been stated to prove, in the judgment of 
the Committee, that the inflexibility of the rule, prescribed by the restrictive 
clauses of the Act of 1844 is indefensible, when equally applied to a state of 
varying circulation; and that its enforcement in 1847 was an aggravation of 
the commercial distress, and was therefore wisely set aside by the authority of 
the government on the 23rd and 25th of October. 


Inapplicability of the same Rule to Periods of Favourable and of Adverse 
Foreign Exchange. 


The Committee will now proceed to consider an analogous question ; 
namely, the connection between the act and the state of the foreign exchanges. 
It will be observed, that the two questions of the efficiency of the circulation, 
and of the contrast existing between a favourable and adverse state of foreign 
exchange, are intimately connected ; internal demand, the hoarding of notes 
and coin, and the increase of banking and commercial reserves, being fre- 
quently the concomitants and consequences of a state of things perfectly 
compatible with a favourable foreign exchange. 

n order to make their observations in respect to the foreign exchanges 
more intelligible; as applied to the year 1847, it is expedient to bear in mind 
the leading facts of the case. Two different periods of pressure occurred in 
that year, the one in April, the other in October. These two periods were 
clearly distinguishable. In April the foreign exchanges were adverse, and 
the Bank was subject to a heavy drain of gold for export, more especially to 
the United States. In October the exchanges were favourable, gold was 
flowing in steadily, and the advices from abroad showed that more extended 
supplies might be depended on. This distinction, which is of the highest 
importance, is drawn by the governor and deputy governor of the Bank of 
England. (Q. 11.) 

‘The pressure in the months of September and October I consider to be 
a very different pressure from that in the month of April. That in the month 
of April arose principally in consequence of the pressure from the export of 
the precious metals, and the circulation becoming more contracted, whereas 
I consider that in October to have arisen from a state of panic.” 

On further examination (Q. 142) the governor stated, “the exchanges in 
October were favourable for the importation of the precious metals. In April, 
1847, gold was going to America.” The following evidence of Mr. Horsley 
Palmer is confirmatory of the same fact :—(Qs. 727-729.) 

“Comparing the pressure in October, 1847, and the pressure in April, did 
not the chief distinction between the two consist in the different state of the 
foreign exchanges at the two periods?—The unfavourable exchange ceased 
about the middle of April. 

‘* The exchanges were favourable in the month of October ?—Yes. 

* And favourable during the whole of the intervening period ?— Yes.” 

The same fact was stated by Mr. Cotton, on 3lst March; “after the 
month of April all the exchanges, he believed, were favourable; the importa- 
tion of the precious metals was going on through the whole period.” (Q. 3222.) 
The contrast will appear still more striking when it is recollected that in 
spring the drain of bullion amounted to £9,000,000. (Q. 12.) The sub- 
sequent state of things marks the change that had occurred. This is likewise 
stated by the governor in his evidence. (Q. 126.) 

** Had not the demand for the export of bullion ceased a considerable time 
before the panic took place ?—Bullion was coming into the country in August, 
September, and October, 1847. Before the panic had taken place bullion was 
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coming in to a small amount. From the first of August to the 30th of 
October £1,373,000 was purchased by the Bank.” 

It is true that, contemporaneously with this foreign influx, there was a 
drain of bullion from the Bank; but the governor of the Bank explains the 
cause of this, and distinguishes it clearly from the drain of the month of 
April. (Q. 137.) ; 

“ You stated that the exchanges turned, and that there was an influx of 
bullion as early as the month of August. Now it appears by these returns 
that, notwithstanding that, there was a gradual diminution of bullion in the 
issue department of the Bank from that time, down to the end of October; 
how do you account for that?—I have stated that there was an internal 
demand. I think that 2,200,000 sovereigns went out into the country in 
consequence of the internal demand, and therefore the bullion in the Bank 
decreased, although the importation had taken place.” 

This evidence is sufficient to establish undeniably the difference between 
these two periods, The Committee now proceed to examine what has been 
laid down, on the highest authorities, as the sound rule on which banking trans- 
actions ought to be regulated under these contrasted circumstances. That a 
different course ought to be pursued in reference no less to the interest of the 
Bank than to the interests of the public, is stated by many witnesses, The 
following questions and answers convey the opinion of the governor and 
deputy-governor of the Bank. (Qs. 143, 145.) 

“Do not you think that the management of the Bank with respect to the 
amount of its issues and the facility of discounts ought to be upon a different 

rinciple when the exchanges are adverse and when they are favourable ?— 
en the exchanges are adverse, and gold is going out of the country, 
naturally the Bank cannot help taking measures to protect themselves, 


because it acts upon their reserve, and therefore naturally it would induce 


more caution. 

“ Independently of the Act of 1844 altogether, and looking at the prudential 
management of the Bank, do you not consider that it would be expedient to 
be cautious and restrictive in the amount of banking accommodation given 
when the exchanges are adverse; and that, on the other hand, there might be 
a freer management of the banking resources when the exchanges are favour- 
able?—I should say, that when the exchanges are inst the country, and 

ld is going out of the country, we should naturally be cautious, because we 
feel the effect almost immediately. With respect to the other question, which 
I understand to refer to October,—the period when gold had been coming into 
the country,—I should say that we had then internal distress acting against us, 
and therefore there would not be the same circumstances that might guide us 
as upon other occasions; but the internal demand taking place, we were 
equally bound to provide for that as for the external demand. We are talking 
about gold, but I consider that in the banking department we have nothing to 
do with that. I look at the state of our deposits and other liabilities, and the 
reserve in the banking department. 

“The question refers to the general principles of banking management ; 
supposing the Bank were altogether free from the obligations of the Act of 
1844, would not you as a banker feel it expedient to act with more caution 
with respect to your banking reserve at a time when there was a foreign efflux 
of gold than at a time when gold was coming in ?—Decidedly.” 

When Mr. Horsley Palmer was asked whether a different rule ought not 
to be applied to the two cases under consideration, his answer was as follows ; 
—(Qs. 731, 732.) 

. _“ Do you, from your experience connected with this subject, conceive that 
it is defensible in reasoning, or maintainable in practice, that in managing the 
Bank the same rule should be applied to the case, whether the foreign ex- 
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changes be favourable to the country, or adverse to the country ?—I think it 
is always in the power of the Bank to protect itself against a foreign demand, 
but it is totally impossible to protect itself against an internal demand. 

- “The question is with respect to the restriction imposed upon your issues 
for the accommodation. of the public, whether you think that it is defensible 
in theory, or maintainable im practice, that you should have the same rule 
in managing the Bank when the exchanges are adverse and when the 
exchanges are favourable ?—Certainly not.” 

Nor does this seem to be controverted in principle, even by the witnesses 
who differ the most from the opinion of Mr. H. Palmer. Mr. 8S. J. Loyd, on 
having the question distinctly brought before him, comes to the same con- 
clusion; nor is this in the slightest degree affected by the distinction which he 
afterwards draws, and on which he reasons. (Q. 1447.) 

“Would not a different operation with respect to the amount of notes 
issued be rendered necessary and prudent in a case in which the exchange is 
adverse to the country, as compared with a case in which the exchange is 
favourable to the country ?—The two things are separate and distinct. It 
seems to me that we are merely discussing about the mode of expressing our- 
selves ; there is no real difference of opmion. Under an adverse exchange 
the aggregate circulation ought to be contracted ; but it is possible that under 
an adverse exchange there may be a substitution of one portion of the circu- 
lation for another portion, which may be effected without reference to the 
other and distinct duty of contracting the aggregate amount of the circulation. 

“ Under an adverse exchange the circulation ought to be contracted : under 
a favourable exchange no such necessity exists?—Exactly.” (Q. 1448.) 

‘Do you consider that under adverse exchanges a contraction of the cir- 
culation might be indispensably necessary with a view to preserve convertibility, 
which in a state of favourable exchanges and influx of gold would not be re- 
quired with a view to preserve convertibility ?—There is no necessity for a 
contraction of the circulation whilst gold is coming in.” (Q. 1451:) 

Mr. Geo. C. Glyn connects these principles more distinctly with the events 
of 1847, and in that respect renders them more immediately applicable to the 
questions referred to the Committee. Adverting to the case of 1825, in which 
credit was restored and panic removed by a large issue of notes, even when 
the amount of bullion was reduced to its lowest point, (but which example 
should always be considered in relation to the fact that at the close of the year 
1825 a large withdrawal of the paper of insolvent country banks had taken 
place, for which, to a certain degree, the increased issues of the Bank of En- 

were then substituted,) Mr. Glyn proceeds in the following manner :— 
Qs. 1764-1769.) 

“Tn that case, that of 1825, the increased issue of bank notes, in place of 
creating a demand for gold, had the effect of bringing back the gold into the 
coffers of the Bank 2-No doubt it did. 

“The contrary effect would have been produced if the exchanges had been 
against the country ?—Yes. 7 

‘Therefore you distinguish clearly between the case of an external and of 
an internal drain?—Yes; the foreign demand for gold was met in April last 
by raising the rate of interest. 

Which you think was right ?—Perfectly right. 

* An internal drain is the effect of apprehension ?—The effect of alarm. 

‘Is not the gold in that case much more likely to find its way back again 
to the Bank than in the case of a foreign drain, which must wait the improve- 
ment of the exchanges?—No doubt about it. Remove the cause of alarm, 
and the whole thing will take its own natural course, and the gold will flow 


back again. 
“Placing the Bank of England in the position in which it stood during 
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the last year, and supposing it to be left to act at its discretion upon the 
eurreney, do you think it possible to determine the point at which its duty 
would have been to abstain from diminishing the circulation, and to com- 
mence extending its accommodation ?—I think it might. In 1847 the periods 
were very clearly and distinctly marked; and that when this pressure came 
in October, 1847, the exchanges both with the United States and with the 
Continent of Europe had set in so decidedly in favour of this country, that 
there a) have been no apprehension of danger by enlarging the circulation. 
(Q. 1774. 

. “ Have you attended particularly to the course of events in the last year so 
as to be able to say at what point you think the Bank of England ought to 
have altered its course and extended its accommodation if it had the power? 
—I should put it about the month of September. 

‘ Do you think that the state of the foreign exchange is an invariable 
index of the nature of a pressure; that is to say, can you, from the state of 
the 1 we exchanges, ascertain whether it is an internal or an external 
drain ?—Certainly. You can always tell whether it is a demand for gold for 
export. 

ae You consider it an invariable index, so that there is no difficulty in 
determining the nature of the pressure ?—Yes; from the fact of the ex- 
changes being against this country. 

“ You can peer ascertain whether it be the fact that gold is going out 
of the country ?—Certainly.” (Qs. 1778, 1790.) 

The Committee have hitherto considered the question of the distinction 
hetween periods of an influx or efflux of gold, produced by the exchanges as 
affecting the Bank of England only. But the subject requires further inves- 
tigation in relation to the effects produced on .private credit and private 
interests, by confounding these two cases. It would appear from what has 
been already stated, that if an extension of currency were to take place when 
the exchanges are adverse, the convertibility of the note would be endangered ; 
a contraction of the currency is consequently called for. If, on the contrary, 
at a time of internal discredit, but of a favourable exchange, the same con- 
traction should be applied to the currency, panic must ensue with all its 
formidable consequences. The following question and answer exhibits the 
consequences of both alternatives; they-are taken from the evidence of Mr. 
Glyn. (Q. 1921.) 

“Your attention is requested to the following answers which were given 
by Mr. Jones Loyd before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1840, 
in reply to questions from Sir Robert Peel :—‘ You have stated that it is 
difficult to guard against the consequences of a drain of the bullion of the 
bank arising from internal causes?—Yes. One of those internal causes might 
be alarm, and perhaps unfounded alarm, as to the solvency of a particular 
establishment ; as, for instance, to the means of the Bank to pay its notes in 
gold ; and that might be one of the causes of a drain of gold ?—Certainly. 

upposing there was some very eminent mercantile house that foresaw the 
probability that it would be unable to fulfil its engagements on a certain day, 
might not the failure of that house contribute to increase that alarm ?—Cer- 
tainly, it might tend to spread that alarm. Might not the failure of one 
house lead to the failure of other houses?—Certainly. Might not the alarm 
go on increasing in consequence of repeated failures ?—Certamly. Supposing 
the Bank prevented the original failure by giving a timely supply of notes to 
that house, might not the Bank prevent, by that timely supply, and by sup- 
porting the credit of the individual house, the origin of this unfounded alarm ? 
—Undoubtedly. Might not, in that case, the Bank contribute to support the 
public credit?—Undoubtedly it might.’ Do those questions and answers 
describe a state of things in which, in your judgment, commercial credit might 
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be safely assisted if the Bank was left free to use its own discretion, but from 
which it would be restrained under the operation of the Act of 1844?7— 
Clearly; always reserving the point as regards the state of the foreign 
exchanges.” 2 

These answers, it may be thought, are hypothetical; they were, however, 
subsequently illustrated by a real case. Mr. Glyn was asked—(Qs. 1800, 1802.) 

* Do you recollect the period at which considerable accommodation was 
given by the Bank of England to the Northern and Central Bank ?—I do. 

“‘ That was a matter of controversy at the time ?—Great controversy. 

“In the evidence given in the year 1841, Mr. George Norman was exa- 
mined upon that subject, and, in reply to a question whether it was expedient 
that that assistance should be given, said, ‘ Yes, I believe it was. The Com- 
mittee will observe that there was no danger then from any foreign drain ; and 
under all the circumstances of the case I believe the Bank acted properly.’ 
Does not that amount, upon the high authority of Mr. Norman, to a recog- 
nition of the distinction between the propriety of granting such accommo- 
dation when the exchanges were favourable, and what the case would have 
been if they had been unfavourable ?—It is a recognition of the principle 
which I think ought to actuate the government of the Bank.” 

The attention of Mr. Norman was subsequently called to this case, and 
to his former answers, and he saw no reason to alter or to object to them. 
Mr. Norman, it should be borne in mind, is strongly in favour of the Act of 
1844, and argo | that any alteration should be made in its provisions. 

** Do you recollect the period in 1836 when the Bank of England gave 


assistance to the Northern and Central Bank ?—Yes, I have a general recol- 
lection of it. 

“In your examination in the year 1840 you were asked, (Qs. 2736, 2737.) 
* Are you of opinion, from the knowledge which you at present possess of the 


state of circumstances at the time, that it was expedient that that, assistance 
should be given?’ Your answer was, ‘ Yes, I believe it was; the Committee 
will observe there was no danger then from any foreign drain, and, under all 
the circumstances of the case, I believe the Bank acted properly.’ ‘Do you 
conceive it probable that the internal drain on the Bank would have been 
increased if that assistance had been withheld?—It is possible.’ Does not 
that recognize a distinction between the course which the Bank ought to 
pursue in the case of an internal and in the case of a foreign drain?—I see 
nothing to object to in those answers.” 

Another very memorable case occurred in the year 1837, when the great 
discredit of certain American houses unfortunately occurred. Of this transac- 
tion Mr. Horsley Palmer gave the following account (Qs. 771, 772.) :— 

‘In relation to the power which the Bank has of giving accommodation 
without thereby es danger or sustaining loss, it is stated in your 
evidence before the House of Commons in 1840, that the | advances given 
to American houses had been at that period almost cutlealy repaid. Have 
those accounts been liquidated?—Not entirely at the present time; but, as 
far as the accounts have been made up, I think the loss sustained will not 
exceed 200,000/. 

* And that was on transactions of about 6,000,0007.?—Yes. Those ac- 
counts can be obtained from the Bank, if necessary, for the information of the 
Committee.” 

“That was the means of saving those American houses ?—There were three 
of the principal American houses that failed, but the aid afforded by the Bank 
rendered essential service to others engaged in that trade. Almost every house 
connected with America was in a state of discredit, and unless the Bank had 
come forward at that period, I do not believe that there were more than one or 
two houses that could have sustained themselves, 
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“ And the Bank could not have done so if the Act of 1844 had been in 
existence ?—Certainly not.” 

The Committee are fully aware of the danger which may result from 
such interpositions if they take place without just consideration, and, above 
all, without a strict regard to the uniform maintenance of the convertibility of 
the bank note; an obligation which should never be forgotten, or considered 
otherwise than as a pri duty. 

These cases are referred to, less with a view of proving that the Bank was 

ily right in the — of its ee on those — than to 
exemplify the impolicy of subjecting the Bank to an unvarying rule, depriving 
pom tome! even when the exchanges are favourable, as in October, 
and when the convertibility of the note cannot be affected. 


Banking and Commercial Lalo, 


BANK DEPOSITORS AND THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS, 


Fo.ey v. HILL, AND OTHERS. 

In our first vol. p. 149, we gave a report of this important case, which it 
will be remembered was an action to recover money deposited with the 
defendants as bankers, but which had not been claimed for a period of six 
years. The defendants refused to pay the money when demanded, and pleaded 
the Statute of Limitations. The plaintiff filed a bill in equity to recover the 
amount, and the suit was ultimately carried into the House of Lords, where, 
on the Ist August last (present, the Lord Chancellor, Lords Lyndhurst, 
Brougham, and Campbell), the following important judgment was given in 
this case. 

It was an appeal against a decree made by Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, 
in March, 1844, reversing a decree of the Vice Chancellor of England. The 
respondents in 1829, and subsequently, carried on the business of bankers at 
Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, The appellant and Sir Edward Scott were 
partners in working collieries in Staffordshire, and kept a joint account with 
the respondents of the colliery moneys. The appellant py a separate ac- 
count for himself with the respondents in 1829, and paid in £6,117 10s. for 
which the bankers gave a receipt, and stated in a letter inclosing the receipt 
that they would allow interest thereon at the rate of £3 per cent. Cheques 

wn in favour of the plaintiff upon the colliery deposits were paid out by the 
bankers to the bearers, and no further sum was put to his own account, but 
two sums of £1,700 and 2,000 were paid off the appellant’s account. From 
December, 1831, no entry at all was found in the respondent’s books in respect 
of this account. The appellant filed his bill in 1838, for an account of depo- 
sits and interest, charging that the same was still an open account, consisting 
of numerous items on each side, and could not be fairly adjusted except in a 
Court of Equity. The respondents by their answer, after admitting the agree- 
ment to pay the interest on the balances, stated that the account consisted of 
only three items, the said sum of £6,117 10s. on the credit side, and two sums 
of £1,700 and £2,000 on the debit side, both these sums being payments made 
in the year 1830, and that interest on the balances was calculated up to Decem- 
ber, 1831, but none afterwards. They admitted that the account had never 
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been finally settled or balanced with the appellant, but denied that it was an 
open account, and claimed the benefit of the Statute of Limitations.—The 
Vice chancellor decreed for an account, but the Lord Chancellor, on appeal, 
dismissed the bill, holding that the Statute of Limitations was a sufficient de- 
fence, and also, that as the account consisted only of three items, it was fitter for 
an action at law for money had and received, than for a bill in equity. 

Mr. Stuart and Mr. G. L. Russell, for the appellant, contended that it was 
the duty of the bankers to calculate and enter the interest on the balance in 
their hands from time to time; if that had been done, there would have 
been no room for the operation of the Statute of Limitations. A banker 
was not merely a debtor to his customers for deposits made; there was a 
relation of confidence and trust between them, which imposed on the bankers 
an obligation to keep regular accounts; and here there was an additional 
obligation of an express agreement to calculate the interest; and the allowing, 
under the circumstances, the operation of the statute, was allowing the res- 

mdents the benefit of their own wrong. Although the accounts show no 
item or entry after 1831, the respondents in their answer admitted transactions 
down to 1831, and the bill was filed in 1834. They submitted that the 
relation between these parties partook of the nature of a trust, and that the 
accounts were in their origin, though not in detail, of a complicated nature, 
and for these reasons a Court of “Equity was a fitter tribunal than a Court of 
Law. They cited a great number of cases on these points. 

The Lord Chancellor, after conferring with the other peers, above 
mentioned, proceeded, without hearing the counsel for the respondents, to 
give their lordships’ judgment. They had all heard the able arguments of the 

ed counsel with great attention, and it was their opinion that they had 
not shown any sufficient grounds to set aside the decree. The bill in this 
case stated, that the accounts were complicated, but that was destitute of 
proof; the items were only three in number, and these were of the most 
simple kind. In this case, therefore, the interference of a Court of Equity 
was not called for. There was no relation of confidence or of trust between 
these parties, and he was surprised to hear well-known principles applicable to 
such relation, and to discovery in Courts of Equity, discussed upon this case. 
According to the arguments at the bar, every claim of one party or another 
would be a proper subject for a Court of Equity. After referring to several 
authorities in support of his view of the case, his lordship concluded by 
observing, that he did not think it necessary to say anything on the other 
defence, namely, the Statute of Limitations. He was clearly of opinion that 
the bill had been properly dismissed, and that the decree ought, therefore, to 
he affirmed. 

_ Lord Brougham entirely concurred with his noble and learned friend in his 
view of the case. A banker was so far from being a trustee for his customer 
that the money of the customer became, as soon as it was deposited with the 
banker, the money of the banker—money which he might deal with as his 
own, and from dealing with which, as his own, he made those profits which 
enabled him to carry on his business. He was, of course, bound to return it 
on demand, and might sometimes agree to pay interest for it ; but that under- 
taking on the part of the banker did not constitute him an agent or factor for 
the customer, but only the more emphatically showed that the money was his 
own, obtained by loan from his customer in the ordinary or in a special manner. 
He therefore concurred with his noble and learned friend, and added, what no 
doubt had only been inadvertently omitted, that the costs should follow this 
affirmance of the judgment of the court below. 

The decree of his lordship was then affirmed with costs. 
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MINING SPECULATIONS. THE COST-BOOK SYSTEM.— 
LIABILITY OF ADVENTURERS. 


SKINNER AND Son v. May. 


This case was tried at the late Devon Assizes. The plaintiffs were iron- 
mongers and general dealers, residing at Tavistock, and the defendant, the 
Rev. E. T. May, a clergyman lately residing in that neighbourhood, but now 
in Cornwall. In July, 1845, a company was formed to work the Wheal 
Concord Mine on what is called the Cost-book principle. The defendant 
very early joined this company, subscribing for twenty shares, and became a 
member of the general committee, the finance committee, and the committee 
of management. The mine was not a very profitable one; it had been worked 
through 1845 and 1846, but was now closed, and the plaintiff had brought 
this action inst the reverend gentleman, to recover from him the sum of 
£68 10s. 110. for lime, and iron, and steel goods, supplied to the mine 
during these years by the order of Captain Robinson. There were several 
pleas on the record, but the one on which the defendant mainly relied was 
bare according to the Cost-book principle, individual shareholders were not 
iable. 

Mr. Snell, a mining purser, and his brother, a solicitor, were examined as 
to the financial state of the mine, and the working of the Cost-book principle. 
They explained this principle at some length—a book is kept in which the 
name of each adventurer is inserted, and the number of shares he subscribes 
for. There is also.a debtor and creditor account—on the one side all sums 
due for goods supplied to the mine, and other expenses incidental to its work- 
ing, are inserted; and on the other side, the amount received for sales of ore 
and other profits. The adventurers meet every two months, when this book 
is laid before them, and the amount balanced ; if the mine is in credit (that is, 
if it is a profitable concern, and there are more assets than liabilities), the 

lus forms the dividend, which is shared among the adventurers. * If, on 
the other hand, the expenses exceed the receipts, then a call is made pro rata 
on each adventurer, in order to discharge the liabilities. This is the theory of. 
the Cost-book principle ; but it appeared from the evidence of the witnesses, 
that it was not always carried out in practice,—as they deposed that, in all 
their experience, they had never known a mine which at some period or other 
had not been im debt, and where the debts were not suffered for some time to. 
accumulate without making a call, in the ex tion of a more prosperous 
period, when the mine would be enabled, by more profitable working, to 
recover its credit without making a call on the shareholders. 

On the part of the defendant it was contended that he was not liable; he 
had transferred his share more than twelvemonths since; the plaintiffs knew 
what the Cost-book principle meant, and they had given the credit improperly 
on the order of the captam, who was not authorised to pledge the credit of 
the mine, it being the duty of the purser to order necessary articles. By not 
insisting on payment at the meeting, after they had delivered their goods, th 
had waived car right against the individual shareholders. The rules by whic 
the mine was worked were expressly that these debts should not be incurred, 
but that a call should be made; to meet the mine’s liabilities. , 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs for the amount claimed. 
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Nortre.—[We shall be happy to give publicity to the Reports of all Bank Meetings, as early after 


they occur as possible, i 


the Secretaries will please to favour us with Communications. The 


information thus afforded will be exceedingly interesting and —, more particularly.so 
as no such collection of Reports has ever yet been published.—Ep. B.M. j 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND BANK. 
At the Twelfth Annual General Meeting, held at the Bank, on the 9th of 


August, 1848, Thomas Phillips, Esq., in the chair, the 
stated :— 


re the 
tly providi 


“The year’s profits, after 


year’s income tax, and abun 


for every doubtful debt, amount to..... éc'cee 
Deduct dividend of £1 17s. 6d. 


id for the half-year ending 31st 


847 


mber, 


The directors recommend a similar dividend 
for the half-year ending 30th June last...... 


Leaving a balance to be carried to the guarantee fund of 


£ sd, 


Directors’ Report 


BS wt 


16,474 2 3 


£7,474 2 3 


The guarantee fund at the last annual meeting amounted to 29,718 0 2 
Interest to 30th June, 1848 .......c cece ceee cree vecees 


a ge profit as above 


debts written off, but recovered within the year. 


909 11 2 
1 6 


£38,162 15 1 
——= 


The following statement shows the progress of the Bank since its 


commencement. 





Foryearending June 30, 1837 
4 ding a 1838 

i 1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 


1845 


1846 
1847 
1848 
Premiums on shares sold . 
Interest 
Debts written off as bad, and 
afterwards recovered,..,,, 


Total. . 
Deduct added to — : oe 
Present guarantee fund. . 





Rate of dividend. 


6 per cent. 
6 per cent, 
8 per cent, 
8 per cent. 
8 per cent, 
8 per cent, 
8 per cent, 
8 per cent. 

8 »cent. for lst 
{ 10 » cent. for } 
2nd half-year. 
£2 10s. per share 
£3 15s. per share 
£3 15s. per share 


ooo fo eoooocofoes 


Amount carried 
to the 
rantee 


a. tt 
1,507 7 8 
2,480 17 2 
3,180 6 3 
2,621 110 
4,081 12 6 
4,416 16 11 

717 10 O 
3,140 8 3 


4,611 14 1 


6,938 0 11 
5,603 14 3 
7,474 2 3 
7,620 0 0 
5,753 19 1 


3,015 3 11 








56,416 4 1 





63,162 15 1 
25,000 0 0 
38,162 15 1 
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“The directors who retire from office are Messrs. Thomas Beilby and 
Thomas Pinches, who are eligible for re-election.” 

After the peading os the Report it was resolved unanimously,— 

lst.—That the Report now read be received and approved, and a copy 
thereof, together with the pace om of this day, be sent to every proprietor. 
2nd.—That a dividend of one pound seventeen shillings and sixpence per 
share, for the half-year ending 30th June, be now declared, payable on or 
after lst of September next. 3rd.—That Thomas Beilby, Esq., be re-elected 
a director of this Company. 4th.—That Thomas Pinches, Esq., be re-elected 
a director of this Company. 5th.—That the thanks of the meeting are due, 
and are hereby given, to the directors, for their attention to the duties of their 
office. 6th.—That the thanks of this meeting be presented to Mr. Geach, the 
managing director, and Mr. Edmunds, the manager, for their faithful attention 
to the interests of the Bank. ;th.—That the thanks of the meeting are due, 
and are hereby given, to John Taylor, Esq., for his services as chairman of 
the board of directors during oe geet ear. 8th.—That the thanks of the 

ps, 


meeting be given to Thomas P sq., for his attention to the business 
of the day. 





NORTH AND SOUTH WALES BANK. 


Report of the directors to the proprietors, at their Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing, held the 18th August, 1848. 

“The directors meet the proprietors under more cheering circumstances 
than on the last two occasions on which they have met together. The hopes 
then held out of an early resumption of the business of the bank, have been 
realised, and the difficulties which surrounded that measure successfully over- 


come. 

“It will be in the recollection of the proprietors, that as a condition to a 

ye and effectual resumption, the directors pressed for a large and imme- 

ate subscription to the proposed issue of preference shares. e difficulties 
of the times, however, stood in the way of this, and few subscribers came for- 
ward: the bank was consequently thrown exclusively upon its existing ad- 
vances to provide the funds sufficient to insure the resumption of its opera- 
tions with safety. These advances, on the 23rd October, amounted to 
750,0007. But, notwithstanding the extreme difficulties of the times, by the 
22nd January they were reduced to 465,000/.—a reduction of nearly 300,0002., 
or two-fifths of the whole, in the space of three months. 

** A curtailment of the active business of the bank, to an extent so great as 
this, could not, of course, be effected without a more than corresponding action 
upon its profits; because, whilst the income was thus enormously diminished, 
no great impression could be make upon the outlay—nearly the same ma~ 
chinery being requisite to conduct the reduced business, as sufficed to conduct the 
more extended operations of the bank. It has also to be considered, with 
reference to the half-year just concluded, that the bank has been paying 5 
cent, for the greater portion of its deposits—a circumstance which alone 
would make a serious addition to its ordinary outlay. The circulation of the 
bank also, formerly a large source of revenue, instead of averagi 55,000/., as 
in former years, has this half-year averaged only 15,000/. Finally, it has to 
be considered, that although operations were re-commenced at the end of 
January, some time necessarily psa before the business became generally 
active. Virtually, therefore, the accounts of 30th June last do not indicate 
the result of operations extending over the whole half-year, but over some 
months only. 

“ The directors, therefore, taking all these circumstances into view, appre- 
hended an excess of expenditure over income; but they, at the same time, 
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felt that any ordinary amount of deficit would be a cheap price to have paid 
for the re-establishment of the Bank. The profit and loss account for the 
half-year, however, after deducting interest paid, salaries, interest on preference 
shares, and all other expenses, instead of a deficit, shows a small ce of 
profits, amounting to.....6......00ee0es rar ih £1,069 19 3 
This, added to the profits of the half-year ended 31st 
Dec. last, which amounted to cocus Spee” & 3 


Makes the aggregate profits for the year.... £12,850 3 6 


The whole of this amount has been transferred to the credit of bad debt 
account. 
The directors will now submit to the proprietors the financial position of 
the bank, as at 30th June last, which was at follows: 
LIABILITIES. 
Immediate—Deposits 1] 
Notes in circulation .... 19,800 0 
Drafts on agents, &c. .. 7,636 0 
£158,133 
11 


Deferred—Post bills, undue £112,265 
Bills for collection, sums in 
abeyance, and other items. 10,780 19 








9 
£123,046 
Contingent—Bills re-discounted ..........000 rer 18,485 





Total liabilities 


ASSETs. 
Current accounts, advances on post bills, &c........... £261,216 
Overdue bills 42,316 
Cash on hand and bills current 168,509 
Property .. 21,375 


£493,419 
Deduct estimated losses ..... eeenuwen oe ccere ~~ 








Total assets ..... Stee eee earecwits a £449,140 





Surplus represented by proprietors’ capital .... £149,473 


The following is the statement of Capital Account :— 
Original paid > capital £215,450 0 0O 
Less shares held by bank 48,790 0 0O 
£166,660 
Paid up on preference shares. 9,167 


£175,827 
2 








Losses as estimated above £44,279 
Less reserved fund, 1847 £5,074 13. 9 
Profit of the year .... 12,850 3 6 

—_—_—- £17,924 17 3 


Making the balance of bad debts or deficit in capital .... £26,354 3 11 








And the remaining amount of capital, as above stated.... £149,473 6 1 
: ———— 
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* Comparing this statement with that submitted. to the proprietors on Ist 
December last, it will be seen that the liabilities of the bank to the public have 
been diminished nearly £200,000, whilst the assets, on the other hand, have 
been materially improved in character: It will likewise be seen that the imme- 
diate and contingent liabilities of the bank are now short of £180,000, 
whereas, at the date of the suspension, they exceeded- £600,000. 

** The estimate now rendered of bad debts, materially éxceeds that of De- 
cember last. The difference arises mainly as follows:—A class of debts was 
then reckoned as “ Doubtful” only, but in order to provide for the worst, 
they have since been transferred entirely to bad debt account. 

* In several instances, also, the estimates of certain debts have been written 
down, not merely to the presumed value of the securities held against them, 
but to the amount of offers recently made for the securities, and rejected as 
being too low. Commercial affairs, moreover, had not reached the lowest 
point of depression in November last, when the former estimate was made. 

“ The bad debt account is heavy; but the depreciation in the value of all 
descriptions of property within the last twelve months has been totally un- 
exampled. The losses, it has also to be stated, have not arisen exclusively 
out of the more recent operations of the bank. On the —7 a large pro- 
portion of the whole has been written off debts, which, at the value of property 
a year or two ago, were considered worth the price then placed upon them 
The present bad debt account, therefore, is chiefly the effects of a revulsion, 
from which no bank in England has escaped. 

“‘ The directors have to state in conclusion, and they do so with much satis- 
faction, that the confidence of the ae in the bank throughout the princi- 
pality is being rapidly restored. e circulation of the bank, in the course 
of a few months, has risen from £7,000 to £20,000; fresh accounts are being 
0 daily, and many of the ne which were withdrawn in the height 
of the panic are being brought bac in. . 
* On the whole, therefore, the directors look cheerfully, and with confidence, 
to the future. The result of their exertions since Christmas last affords them 
ground to hope that, with the hearty co-operation of the shareholders in pro- 
moting the well-being of the establishment, their property will eventually be 
entirely recovered. ‘The steadily increasing business of the bank, they have 
every reason to believe, will enable them, in the course of next year, to declare 
& moderate dividend to the proprietors, and to have a surplus beyond. In the 
meantime their constant efforts shall be directed to realizing securities and 
rendering their assets generally more available and productive. 

“ The directors who go out by rotation are Mr. Christopher Bentham, and 
Mr. Moss Joseph, both of whom are eligible for re-election.” 

After the reading of the Report its recommendations were adopted, and 
£800 voted to the directors for their services during the ensuing year. 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE UNION BANK. 


The directors of this bank held their half-yearly meeting on Tuesday (25th 
July) last, John Nethercoat, Esq., in the chair. The profits for the half year 
amounted to £11,161 4s. 6d., of which £10,600 was applied to pay the dividend 
of 8s. per share, £325 10s. 7d. for income-tax, and the balance, £235 13s. 11d., 
was carried to the next half-year’s account. ~The guarantee fund has been 
increased £544 18s. 2d. by the dividend, making it £42,402 3s. 3d., and the 
paid up capital £234,902 3s. 3d. 





CUMBERLAND UNION BANK. 


The Nineteenth Annual.General Meeting of the yg of the Cum- 
berland Union Bank, was held at the Green Dragon » Workington, on 
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Thursday, 25th July, at which the profits were announeed to be £7,522 
6s. 1ld., after deducting income tax and all losses and expenses, and a 
dividend of £12 per cent. was declared, payable at the usual time (1st Sept.) 
and the surplus profit of £1,522 6s. 1ld., ordered to be carried to the 
guarantee fund, which, with interest, will then-amount to £15,946 1ls, 4d., 
making the proprietary funds of the company 

Capital .. vs ee .» £50,000 0 0 

Guarantee fund a +» 15,946 11 4 


Together .. .. £65,946 11 4 


In place of £20,000 originally paid by the shareholders, at the rate of £10 
pA ak on 2,000 shares. y 





CALEDONIAN BANK, 

At the Annual Meeting of shareholders, the directors reported that the 
bank continued to , and declared a dividend of eight per cent. on the 
paid b. capital of the bank (£125,000), after which there remained 
£4,266 7s. 6d. at the credit of profit and loss, in addition to the guaranteed 
fund of £50,519, declared at the meeting of last year. 


RAILWAY DIVIDEND PROSPECTS. 


We take the following observations on this important subject 
from the ‘ London Weekly Railway Share List,’ which we recom- 
mend to our readers for the valuable statistics which it contains :— 


** Now that the greater part of the meetings of the dividend-paying com- 
ies are over, it may be considered a rang and possibly may prove 
instructive, briefly to review the general results. Reduction of dividend 
appears to have been the rule, and the maintenance of the same rates of 
dividend, the exception. In no case has there been any advance. 
“The following tabular statement exhibits the rates of dividend paid during 
the last four half-years, by the companies referred to :— 
Dividends per Cent. per Annum, 
1846, 1847. . 


ceekKv[eaa_——_—— 
2nd Half, ist Half, 2nd Half, ay us 


6% 
8 
7 
10° 
94 
7 
7 


Eastern Counties .. - 
Great Western oe ie 
Glasgow and Ayr ee 
London and North Western 
Senrend and South Western 
i ton ee ee se 
Midland ee ee ee 
South Eastern Pe os -. 6.34 
York and North Midland ., ‘co = 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. 9 


“The South Eastern is, therefore, the only company which has maintained 
the same rate of dividend for the past four Rte ; and the Eastern Counties 
and Great Western the only two which have paid the same dividend for the 
first half of 1848, as for the second half of 1847. A reduction of | or 2 per 
cent, hag been made by all the others for the past half-year; and by some, it 


Oa OOM EN 
* 


oS 
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will been seen, that during the two years referred to, there have been reduc- 
tions amounting to 3, 4, and even 44 per cent. 

“The primary cause of the reduction in dividends is the large increase in 
the capital now made chargeable to revenue, and the comparatively stationary 
condition of the traffic receipts, It is now found that the immense outlay of 
the last few years has not been attended with a corresponding increase in the 
revenue; that the new partners, whatever they may prove hereafter, have done 
little hitherto by way of contribution to the general profits ; and that, alth 
admitted to a participation in the earnings, they have not done their part in 
popes them. The result is, of course, a general reduction in the rate of 

ividend upon all classes of shares, whether of original or subsequent creation. 

“Although it is not attempted to convey an impression that the following 
table is conclusive at all points; yet it serves, in some measure, to give an insight 
into the proportion which the revenue has of late borne to the increased capital, 
and to Restate the causes of depreciation in dividends. It is there shown that, 
although by each company a large additional capital has been received, entail- 
ing, sooner or later, a perpetual onus upon the revenue, there has been no pro- 
portionate addition in the revenue. Without entering upon the question of 
productive and non-productive capital, and without speculation as to whether 
these new lines may or may not ultimately prove equal to the old ones, the 
result for the time is, that the following companies have raised, in one twelve- 
month, no less than £12,138,953, upon which, to pay dividend at the last 
declared rates, will require the annual sum of £802,280; and that the increase 
in their gross traffic, as compared with the corresponding half-year of 1847, 
has amounted to £250,927 only. Supposing the lines to be worked at an 
expenditure of 50 per cent. on receipts, the additional net profit for the year 
would, therefore, be £250,927 also; or the same amount as the increased 
gross receipts for the half-year, while the additional annual demand upon 
revenue, in order to maintain the present rates of dividend, would be £802,280. 





| CONTRAST. 

Traffic Receipts of the 
past half-year com- 
pared with the corre- 





Consequent 
Additional increased 
ital received| 
during the past 

year. at 








Great Western ne ~e 721,327 
Glasgow and Ayr ve : 448,990 
Eastern Counties ~ -» | 1,143,990 
London and North Western .. | 2,942,746 
London and South Western .. | 1,175,680 
London, Brighton, & South Coast 507,850 
Midland .. nd a +» | 1,399,849 
South Easten .. aed ee | 1,142,437 
York and North Midland. . «» | 1,281,970 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. | 1,374,114 

















Hotes of the Month. 


Tue GuARANTEE Society, at its last annual meeting, declared a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. on the paid-up capital ; and mueh satisfaction was 
at the steady progress which the society had made, 
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The Transrer Books at the Bank of England will shut for the October 

dividends as follows :— SHUT. OPEN. 
September, 1848. October, 1848. 
Tuesday, 12th es». Tuesday, 17th 

3 per Cent. Reduced ..... .+. Tuesday, 12th  .... Thursday, 19th 

3} per Cents. .......... «.++ Wednesday, 13th -se. Wedne 

Long Annuities -. Tuesday, 12th eee 

Annuities for terms of years.. Tuesday, 12th diet 


Banxkinc Hours.—The majority of the west-end bankers have agreed to 
close at four o’clock for counter business, on and after the lst October next, 
so as to conform to the practice adopted by the city bankers since the month 
of May last. We are sorry to find that all the west-end bankers have not 
vedo | to adopt the plan, which has been found perfectly successful in the city. 


Bank or BenGAu.—By a letter dispatched from Calcutta, 3rd July, 
1848, we learn that Mr. Charles Hogg, secretary to the Bank of Bengal, had 
resigned that office on the 29th June, for the purpose of connecting himself 
with a highly respectable firm, long and largely interested in the Liverpool, 
London, and Calcutta trade. Mr. Hogg is known as a highly talented man, 
and brother to Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart. We hope, in an early number, 
to give a portrait and memoir of the retired secretary, who held his post duri 
a period of unusual commercial difficulty. An active canvass had cuuiguendl 
on the very day of Mr. Hogg’s resignation, but, at the date of the mail leaving, 
no person had been appointed, a. rumour assigned the post to Mr. Robt. 
Castle Jenkins, late of the house of Thurburn, Acraman and Co., of this city. 


ALLEGED Fraup By A Banker’s CLERK.—On the 2nd August, ult., 
Francis Charman, one of the cashiers in the banking-house of Barclay, Bevan, 
Tritton and Co., in Lombard-street, was brought up before the Lord Mayor in 
the custody of Daniel Forrester, the officer, ch with having stolen a Bank 
of England note for £10, the property of the firm. Mr. Mullens, of the firm 
of Bush and Mullens, solicitors to the Committee of Bankers for Protection 

inst Forgeries and Frauds, attended for the prosecution. Mr. William 
Deane, clerk to Messrs. Barclay and Co., stated, that on the 24th July a Bank 
of England note for £10, and numbered and dated 61321, 4th April, 1848, was 
in his hands in the house, and he entered it, together with other notes which 
he received on that day. He made the entry from the note itself, and de- 

ited it with the other notes. Mr. James B. Cavalus, also a clerk in the 
ouse, said he recollected having made the balancing of the notes on the day 
in question, and having found the balance short by £10. He had examined 
the books himself, and taken the particulars of the whole of the notes received, 
and he accounted for all with the exception of the £10 note, No. 61321. The 
risoner was one of the cashiers, and Rad access to the bank-notes. Mr. R. 
van, a partner in the firm of Barclay and Co., stated that he had on that 
morning spoken to the prisoner on the subject of the missing money, and told 
him that he was suspected of having taken it. At first the prisoner denied that 
he was the guilty person, but upon being afterwards told that the £10 note 
had been traced to his brother, he said it was of no use to deny it any longer, 
and he confessed that he had taken it. No promise at all had teen made to 
him. The prisoner was committed for trial. 


Savincs’ Banxs.—On the 25th August, ult., the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer obtained leave to bring in a bill *‘ for regulating the liability of trustees 
of savings’ banks, and for providing for the appointment of auditors of the 
accounts of savings’ banks.’ 


end 
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Monetary Entelligence. 


REVIEW OF THE MONEY MARKET FOR THE MONTH OF 
AUGUST, 1848. 


Tue general tendency of the transactions of the month of August has been 
towards decline and circumspection. There has certainly been: no marked 
depreciation, nor the prevalence of any distinct precaution, but the general 
observation is nevertheless true. 

Consols have fluctuated between 874 and 853, and Exchequer Bills have 
_— come down from 38 to 28. In the Railway market the dealers have 

en very much at the mercy of the half-yearly meetings, and we are not sorry 
to observe that the result of most of these meetings has been such as to 
impress the holders of railway —s very strongly with the conviction that, 
after all, a railway company is only a shopkeeping concern on a large scale, 
and that to obtain the pounds, it is more than ever essential to take care of 
the pence. 

The French Loan, to which we alluded in our last review, has been sub- 
scribed, very much to the justifiable surprise of most people, entirely out of 
French capital. 

Our own Chancellor of the Exchequer, informed the house, on the 25th 
August, that he also wants a loan for £2,000,000, and he proposes to take an 
Act which will authorize either the issue of Exchequer Bills or the creation of 
stock for the required amount. Unless he uses great expedition, we do not 
think he will find it expedient to interfere with his own bills in the market by 
increasing the supply. We should rather suppose that a funding operation 
would suit the times better than one of the opposite character. 

If he sells Consols, he will certainly not sell them at 89—the price he 
obtained for the Irish Loan. The scrip of that speculation has left behind it 
many unpleasant reminiscences, and we are disposed to fear that Sir Charles 
Wood has had the imprudence to postpone his announcement until a conjunc- 
ture at which a borrowing minister will have, as well the recollections of the 

as the difficulties of the present to contend with. He should have tried 


is hand in the market five weeks ago, when Consols were at 89 and looking 
up to 93. 





THE STATE OF TRADE. 


THE subjoined figures will convey a gratifying impression of the state of the 
the manufacturing dictricts, especially if the comparison is carried back into 
the month of June. The more recent accounts, however, are less favourable, 
and the sinister influence of the doubtful harvest has already begun to pro- 
duce an effect upon the Lancashire interests. 


Mills. Work people. 
20th June, 1848. 18th July. 22nd Aug. 20th June. 18th July. 22nd Aug. 
Working fulltime . 135 .. 167.. 181... 29,745... 34,891 .. 36,823 
Working short time 43 .. 27.. 18... 6,274.. 3,345.. 2,869 
Stop work eove a os 17 ee 1l ee 8,403 es 6,497 oe 5,008 


203 211 210 44,422 ~ 44,633 44,700 
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THE CORN TRADE. 


The Gazette averages for England and Wales have been :— 


Weeks Weekly 
ended, Qrs. sold. average. 
1848. s. d, 
July 15 .. 113,478 .. 49 1 . 
» 22 .. 107,455 .. 4811 oe 


» 29 .. 105,400 .. 
Aug. 5 .. 128,466 ., 
o 12 .. 145,792 .. . os 
” 19 oe 136,324 ee . °e 


These figures already begin to exhibit the incidence upon the market of 
the bad weather. The following comparison, however, of prices at Mark Lane 
on the 21st July and 25th August (1848), will better assist us in tracing the 
elevation of price from the lowest point, thus :— 


21st July, 1848. 25th Aug., 1848. 
Wheat, Essex .. .. .. 478. osee 55s. 
» Dantzic .. .. Sls. as 6ls. 
Indian corn .. .. «. 30s. tree 34s. 


Taking all the circumstances into account, the moderation of these enhance- 
ments does considerable credit to the patience and circumspection of the corn 
trade. There can no longer be any doubt as to the fact of a deficiency, more 
or less, in the kinds of human food procured from the harvest. The question 
as the extent of the deficiency, is a matter still very much involved in con+ 
jecture. Up to the present moment the state of the corn seems to be this,— 
that (1) in Ireland, the potatoe crop may be assumed, on pretty safe data, to 
have perished to the extent of two-thirds; (2) that in England the wheat 
harvest is, in the first place, essentially a chequered yield, that is to say, there 
is an intermixture of bad fields with ones, almost in all parts of the 
country; (3) that, as a general rule, the grain crops in the southern counties 
have been more injured by the bad weather of the last five or six weeks than 
the crops in the north; and that, almost without any great exceptions, the 
farmers on the southern side of Northampton have carried their sheaves in 
very indifferent condition; (4) that the potatoe disease has already so far 
invaded the produce on this side of the channel, as to destroy somewhere 
between a third and a half of the entire produce of that root. 

In mitigation of these facts, we must bear in mind, that in Ireland, at 
least, Freen, a been an enormous extension of the surface of land subjected 
to potato culture in 1848 over 1847. The increase is said to be as much as 
fourfold. Suppose, therefore, that out of a fourfold quantity three parts are 
lost, there will still remain as many potatoes as were available last year. There 
is then a luxuriant barley and oat crop on the ground this season ; and, finally, 
there is the unusual reserve of old corn in the hands of the farmers, whatever 
it may amount to. 

nm these data there is scope for much diversity of conclusion. For 
ourselves, we prefer to say little, not because we have no opinion to express, 
but because, upon a question as yet purely speculative, it would be scarcely 
yanient to give utterance to apprehensions which may possibly turn out to be 
over done. 

It is understood that orders to some extent have already been despatched 
to the United States, where the harvests are most abundant; and also to the 
corn districts of the continent, where there is not the same luxuriant surplus, 
but still a reserve available for exportation. 
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ie BANK OF ENGLAND. 
The Bank’s returns have been :— 


LIABILITIES, 

Total Total 
Deposits. Liabilities. 
14,32 ., ; 38,12 
13.78 .. ' 37.45 
13.23 ... r 36.71 
12.85 .. 60 .. 36.26 
TRS og. 36.13 
13.11 .. 3, 36.14 


Date. i Total 
1843, Securities. . Assets. ~ 


July 15 13.21 10.64 ., 9% . ». 38,12 
22 = 12.81 10.53 . . 5. : . os 37.45 
12.52 10.48 .. 8. . 4. . 13. -. 36.71 

12.46 .. 10.40 R . 4 \ -. 36.26 

12.46 ,. 10.30 . B . . , -» 36,13 

12.46 ., 1031 .. 9% 4.31 .. 36.14 


So long as the Bank accounts present results like these it is scarcely to be 
that the directors will raise the rate of discount. When the rate was 
reduced from 4 to 34, on the 15th June last, the private securities were 
£10,600,000, On the 19th August these were £10,310,000. It is plain, 
therefore, that the reduction of the 15th June did not overtake the reduction 
which had taken place in the open market, for if the Bank rate had been 
cheaper than the term of discount in Lombard Street, the consequences would 
have been immediately apparent in the increased quantity of the private secu- 
tities. For the last week or two the tendency of these securities has been 
towards diminution ; and so long as this is the case, it would be a whimsical 
policy on the part of the directors to widen the gulph between their own 
establishment and the kind of business they desire to cultivate. 

We are of course reasoning upon the basis of 1844. Apart from that basis, 
we should like to see a bye-law against the Bank ever discounting at less than 
4 per cent. The drain upon the bullion continues, but only to a limited 
extent : we believe that the demand is principally for the interior of Germany, 
and that the export is mainly in silver. The reserve of the banking d 
ment is at a very satisfactory figure. In the general market the rate of 
interest on first class 3-months = may be called at from 23 to 34 
= and there cannot be said to be any great shyness in passing senate 
applications. 

The foreign exchanges have somewhat given way since we last wrote, 


thus,— 
: 2st July. 25th Aug. 
Hamburgh .. .. 1312 4... 1393 
“tra oa, < Sameer Sees * 


And upon both these places the arbitrated prices of bullion are so far against 
5 as to cover the expense of sending the precious metals. Upon New 
York the last advices gave a result of 0°33 per oe this country; but 
this is upon the intrinsic par of 109. The real and influential par is not more 
that 1063, so that a decline of a further 3 per cent. must take place at New 
York before it would be profitable to remit specie from this side of the water. 
It is searcely to be expected, however, that any further shipments of bullion 
will be made by the Americans to this country at present. 
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